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The President’s Desk 


Tue special educational work for which the National 
HOME Congress of Mothers was organized was clearly stated. 
EDUCATION “The objects of this Congress shall be to raise the stand- 

ards of home life; to give opportunities for parents and 
young people to learn how to care for children so that when they assume 
to duties of parenthood they may have some conception of the methods 
which will best develop the physical, intellectual and spiritual nature of the 
child; to bring into closer relations the home and the school, that parents 
and teachers may co-operate intelligently in the education of the child to 
surround the childhood of the whole world with that wise, loving care in 
the impressionable years of life that will develop good citizens; to use 
systematic and earnest efforts to this end through the formation of Parent- 
Teacher Associations in every public school and elsewhere, through the 
establishment of kindergartens, and through distribution of literature which 
will be of practical use to parents in the problems of home life; to secure 
more adequate laws for the care of blameless and dependent children, and 
to carry the mother-love and mother-thought into all that concerns child- 
hood. The Congress believes that, with the aid of Divine Power, these 
objects will be accomplished.” 

In the seventeen years of its existence this purpose has always held first 
place, because the educational character of the work precedes in importance 
every other part of it. " 

It is of great significance that the National Education Association 
(organized primarily for teachers to study how better to fulfil their duties), 
and the National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 
(organized to give education on home making and child nurture) are this 
year holding joint sessions in Philadelphia. The Department of Super- 
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intendence, N. E. A., meets in Philadelphia, February 26 to March 17, and 
the officers and managers of the National Congress of Mothers meet at the 
same time and with the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel as headquarters for both 
organizations. ; 

The N. E. A. has assigned Saturday, March 1, for the Mothers’ 
Congress to hold an educational meeting in the Clover Room, Bellevue- 
Stratford. A fine programme will be arranged, and the presence of many 
educators is assured, as well as all parents who can attend. The meeting 
is open to all. 

A large luncheon will be given at the Bellevue-Stratford at the close 
of the meeting. The luncheon will be open to all who wish to subscribe. 

Every member of the Mothers’ Congress who can do so should plan to 
attend. The National Congress of Mothers will take charge of a rest room 
for women teachers who attend the Department of Superintendence, and 
will in various ways extend courtesies to them. Those desiring tickets 
for the luncheon Saturday, March 1, may send requests with check to 
Mrs. Geo. K. Johnson, Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia. 


Hon. Oswatp West, Governor of 


OREGON’S GOVERNOR Oregon, in response to the request of 
LEADS IN APPOINTING the National Congress of Mothers that 
A STATE CHILD-WELFARE a Child-Welfare Commission be ap- 
COMMISSION pointed, replies as follows: 


STATE OF OREGON EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
SALEM, January 7, 1913. 
DrEAR MADAM: 

I have this day appointed a commission of five members, whose names 
are listed below, to study conditions affecting childhood. I trust that this 
Child-Welfare Commission may be successful in bringing about some, if 
not all, of the improvements authorized in your letter. 

Yours very truly, 
Oswap WEsT. 

Members of Commission : 

Mrs. Robert H. Tate, 1819 East Morrison, Street, Portland. 

Mrs. John H. Smith, Astoria. 

Mrs. Sally Bush, Salem. 

Dr. Geo. Rebec, Eugene. 

Hon. L. R. Alderman, Superintendent Public Instruction, Salem. 


Oregon has the honor of being the first State to comply with the request 
of the Mothers’ Congress, which is the largest child-welfare organization 
in the world, that a Child-Welfare Commission be appointed to study all 
conditions affecting the children. 

Governor West, in making this appointment, has chosen for its head 
a mother whose service to childhood has already been great, and who, with 
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broad vision of childhood’s needs, combines practical knowledge, poise, 
and a mother’s view-point than which none can have more weight. 


H. L Braucuer, Secretary of the 
A YEAR’S GROWTH IN THE Playground Association of America, 
PLAY MOVEMENT has just published an interesting re- 
port of the year’s progress. He 
states that: Forty cities report that supervised playgrounds were opened 
for the first time during the past year. 
Forty-eight cities report that they are using their schoolhouses as 
recreation centres. 
The University of California had more than 1,000 students in its 
summer playground course last year. 
During the year the number of cities having commissions increased 
from 24 to 37. 


Reports have been received from only 257 of the cities maintaining 
playgrounds. 


Copies of the report may be secured by writing to 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 
James A. Barr, of San Francisco, Secretary of 
PANAMA-PACIFIC the California Teachers’ Association and manager 
EXPOSITION of the Sierra Educational News, has been appointed 
manager of the Bureau of Conventions and 
Societies of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 
The Executive Board of the National Congress of Mothers has accepted 
the invitation of the Exposition to arrange a conference at the Exposition 


in co-operation with other educational bodies. This will be in addition 
to the annual convention. 


Tue National Congress of Mothers will have charge of 
pier 3 pine two sessions at the convention of Religious Education 
ASSOCIATION Association to meet in Cleveland, March 12, 13. 

$ The topics of the sessions will be: 


“The Responsibility of the Church for the Home.” 

“The Social Problem of the Modern Home.” 

“The Need of Educating Parents for the Vocation of Parenthood.” 

“The Church Providing Education for Parents.” 

“The Public Schools as a Factor in the Social Life of a Community.” 

“Community Responsibility for the Social Life of a Community.” 

“How Should the Church Co-operate with the Home to Meet the 
Social Needs of Young People?” 


Mrs. Frederic Schoff, President N. C. M.; Mrs. David O. Mears and 
Mrs. Orville T. Bright, Vice-Presidents, will have charge of the meetings, 
which are open to all who are interested in promotion of religion in practi- 
cal relation to life. All denominations are represented and are united in 
the common purpose of relating religion to actual life. 
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How Will You Celebrate Child-Welfare Day, February 
17th, 1913 P 


The National Congress of 
Mothers earnestly asks that your 
Mothers’ Circle or Parent-Teacher 
Association shall unite, with organi- 
zations of mothers all over the 
country, in an observance of Child- 
Welfare Day on February 17, 1913, 
or as near that date as may be con- 
venient. 

As a vote to make the birthday of 
the founding of the Congress was 
passed at the Congress in Denver in 
1911, confirmed in St. Louis in 
I912, and mentioned from time to 
time in the CH1Lp- WELFARE MaGa- 
ZINE, it is hoped that you have al- 
ready made plans to fittingly cele- 
brate the day. 


SUGGESTED PROGRAM 


Mrs. Theodore W. Birney’s mes- 
sage, as a Founder and Presiding 
officer, to the First National Con- 
gress of Mothers, in Washington, 
D. C., in 1897. 

Origin and History of the Con- 
gress (in First Report). 

Aims, Purposes, and Methods. 

Co-operation secured from 
fathers and mothers, educators, the 
Government, the pulpit, the press, 
and from individuals in all walks 
of life. 

Results accomplished in home, 
school, church, and state. 

Special work of your own 
Mothers’ Circle or Parent-Teacher 
Association ; its value and plans for 
the future. 

President’s Message for 1913 
(will be sent to those asking for a 
message ). 

Offering for the National Con- 
gress of Mothers to aid in carrying 


on its rapidly-growing, marvellous 
work. 
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Aids in preparation for child- 
welfare meetings may be found in 
the Cu1Lp-WELFARE MaGaAzINneE for 
February, 1911, January and Feb- 
ruary, 1913, and the Triennial 
Handbook, all to be obtained at ten 
cents each, of Mrs. A. A. Birney, 
806 Loan and Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

It is desired to have national 
organizers, who shall visit cities and 
towns, explain the work and value 
of the Congress and arouse such in- 
terest that many new clubs shall be 
formed affiliating with the Congress, 
and secure new members in clubs 
already existing. The results in the 
increase of clubs, members, and dues 
prove of value not only to the na- 
tional but to the state and local or- 
ganizations. 

The Congress desires that the 
special objects for the offerings on 
Child-Welfare Day shall be applied 
toward the expenses of a national 
organizer. 

How much benefit may the Con- 
gress reap from the gifts of your 
circle or individuals on that day? 

Each circle and Parent-Teacher 
Association is a vital part of the 
National Congress of Mothers, with 
which it is affiliated, and its loyal, 
helpful assistance is necessary for 
the fullest development and highest 
usefulness of the great national or- 
ganization. 

Will you not co-operate earnestly 
and enthusiastically to make Feb- 
ruary 17 “a day of inspiration for 
the future of child welfare in home, 
school, church and state”? 

Cordially yours, 
Mrs. Davip O. MEars, 
Chairman Child-W elfare Campaign, 
National Congress of Mothers. 





Parents’ Co-operation in Promotion of Child Hygiene* 
By MRS. FREDERIC SCHOFF 


WitHovut the co-operation of 
parents. little can be accomplished 
in promotion of child-welfare. 

Physicians are awake to the fear- 
ful sacrifice of human life due to 
ignorance of the laws of health con- 
cerning infants and children. Yet, 
to-day, parents are indifferent and 
unconscious of their great responsi- 
bility and of their own ignorance 
with its fatal consequences. 

There can be no real progress in 
promoting child hygiene until de- 
finite, successful, and comprehensive 
measures are set in motion to enlist 
those who are the actual care-takers 
of the children. 

Conventions for discussion of 
conditions and statistics are only 
useful in so far as they bring the 
knowledge focussed there to the 
people who must use it in order to 
improve the opportunities of chil- 
dren. There are several groups of 
people whose support must be en- 
listed before real progress can be 
made. Physicians are already in- 
terested. Parents, Boards of 
Health, educators and city coun- 
cils still need to be aroused and 
stirred to a realization that infant 
mortality is preventable, and that 
being a fact it is criminal not to pre- 
vent it. 

Those who are considering child 
hygiene in its broad aspects have 
two things to do: first, to meet as 
well as may be done the present 
conditions of ignorance and indiffer- 
ence prevalent in all walks of life; 
second, to take measures to prevent 





the continuance of such conditions 
in the next generation. 

The National Congress of 
Mothers, which has for its sole 
work the provision of conditions for 
the best development of every child 
in body, mind and spirit, has the 
advantage of a constituency thor- 
oughly alive to the need of education 
for parenthood. For sixteen years 
it has striven to show the limitless 
possibilities of childhood when 
properly understood and developed. 

It takes time to battle down the 
old wall of belief that mother in- 
stinct teaches a woman all she need 
know about child nurture. So 
strongly has this become an accepted 
part of our life that no recognition 
of woman’s life as home maker, 
wife and mother is given in her 
education to help her in her great 
mother work. The Mothers’ Con- 
gress has had to devise temporary 
means to reach her where she is, to 
awaken her responsibility to the 
welfare of her children, and to guide 
her in the study of child nurture. 

There are certain principles that, 
from experience, have been found 
necessary to success in enlisting 
parents in the great movement for 
child hygiene. 

The child hygiene movement must 
be placed clearly on an educational 
basis, differentiated from charity, if 
it is to succeed. It must not be 
emphasized as for poor mothers or 
confined to the slums, for by that the 
way has been made more difficult to 
reach thousands of homes which 


* Address given at International Congress on Hygiene and Demography, Washington, D. C. 
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need enlightenment, but regard it 
as charity and hold back when asked 
to participate. 

The movement should be launched 
in every section simultaneously and 
should be in the beginning a cam- 
paign of education as to the differ- 
ence in death rate in districts where 
parents have been educated in child 
hygiene and in the same or similar 
districts before education. 

Consciousness of the need must 
be oreated before instruction can 
be given. 

Boards of Health can do much to 
promote interest and place the move- 
ment on an educational basis. <A 
department especially devoted to 
child hygiene should be created and 
given to a specialist in the subject. 
A room should be fitted up with 
a permanent educational exhibit, 
showing the proper development of 
children and results of improper 
care. Birth registration when rigid- 
ly enforced makes it easy to know 
of every new mother. A pamphlet 
expressing the interest of the Board 
in the future welfare of the baby, 
giving some rules as to its care, in- 
viting the mother to visit the 
Mothers’ Room in Board of Health, 
and asking her co-operation in the 
health work for the babies of the 
city, if sent to every new mother 
would bring home the fact that the 
baby’s health-was a matter of inter- 
est to the city and it would give 
emphasis to the need of special study 
to keep it. It would remove all dis- 
crimination, and no class distinction 
should be made if the effort is to 
be successful. 

The service of a nurse specially 
trained in baby hygiene, who can 
visit and organize district groups of 








new mothers for child study, gives 
a more permanent value to the 
movement for child hygiene. 

When a circle of mothers once 
realize that child hygiene is a science, 
not a fad, they become ardent pro- 
moters and win other mothers. Con- 
verted to the fact that child hygiene 
is a science, they begin to see that 
child nurture in its every phase is 
no less a science, and so the uplift 
of the race will begin. 

Parents and Boards of Health 
will need the support of councils to 
give the funds necessary to conduct 
child hygiene departments and make 
them a real educational centre for 
every mother. 

At the present time, a campaign 
of education is needed among men 
to show that the support of meas- 
ures to save life cannot properly be 
ignored, and among women to prove 
that mother instinct is not sufficient 
to prevent infant mortality. Baby- 
saving show, health contest, or any 
movement that educates public 
opinion as to the need for ample 
support for life saving is valuable 
and necessary. The National Con- 
gress of Mothers with its organiza- 
tion for parental education has been 
and will be a vital factor in winning 
co-operation of mothers in promo- 
tion of child hygiene. The thorough 
organization of parents is a neces- 
sary preliminary. 

Measures that will prevent the 
continuance of maternal and pa- 
ternal ignorance of child hygiene 
form the second part of my topic. 

There can be no doubt that knowl- 
edge on this subject should be 
possessed in a large degree before 
the time comes for its use and that 
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the need for it is universal. The 
schools must recognize this. Educa- 
tion of every child should include 
thorough teaching in the laws of 
hygiene. The great functions of 
fatherhood and motherhood should 
not be ignored in the training of 
children for life. They should be 
held up as the highest and most far- 
reaching functions of human life. 

Children love to play with babies, 
and it would be an easy thing to 
interest them in the protection of 
baby life by showing them the laws 
of infant hygiene, and the results of 
their violation. It would not be an 
abstract subject if, associated with a 
study of the care of babies, real 
babies were a part of it. This knowl- 
edge is of such vital movement to 
every one that no child should leave 
school without receiving practical 
instruction in infant hygiene. 
Grammar schools would have to in- 
clude it to make it available for the 
masses who never go further in 
school life. 


THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION AS A 
FACTOR. 


Child hygiene not only includes 
the care of the baby, the foods that 
nourish and build up bone and mus- 
cles, but the use and care of every 
function of the body. 

To exclude instruction on the pro- 
creative organs is as injurious in its 
consequences as the ignorance of 
infant hygiene. 

Parental ignorance must be re- 
placed by a thorough knowledge on 
the part of parents as to these im- 
portant functions, and the necessity 
for teaching children to look at them 
from the highest point of view. 
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Parents do not realize that they 
themselves are largely at fault for 
the low moral tone that causes the 
social evil. They have never been 
taught concerning this phase of 
hygiene. They cannot give their 
children what they do not themselves 
realize or know, yet until parents are 
thoroughly aroused to their duty in 
this regard little real progress can 
be made. 

The National Congress. of 
Mothers believes that there should 
be no undue emphasis on this, but 
that the first step necessary to enlist 
parents in this phase of child 
nurture is to show them clearly 
the terrible results of failure to pro- 
tect innocent boys and girls by clear 
teaching as to the sacredness of the 
generative functions and the con- 
sequences of their violation. 

Without question this teaching is 
the duty of every parent, but at the 
present time parents are not pre- 
pared to give it, and there are few 
who approach it from the right 
attitude, which is as important as a 
knowledge of the facts. 

To secure the co-operation of 
parents, to enable them to fulfil their 
duty in this vital matter, is the first 
step towards its solution. It is the 
opportunity of the parent-teacher 
associations. 

The Congress of Mothers in its 
organization of parent-teacher asso- 
ciations in connection with every 
school supplies in its recommended 
courses of child study the parents’ 
duty in this important particular. 

Every parents’ association is 
urged to study every phase of child 
hygiene as fundamental. The study 
of the mental and spiritual growth 
is advised and fostered by sugges- 
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tions as to where and how the latest 
and best’ thought on these subjects 
is available. 

The National Congress. of 
Mothers is in reality an educational 
school for parents and others who 
have the training and care of 
children. 

It plans its work to reach parents 
wherever they may be, and adapts 
its educational work to meet present 
needs, while, at the same time, it 
strives to promote opportunities for 
more intelligent parenthood for the 
coming generation. 

Being international in its scope, 
having co-operation with govern- 
ment departments and boards of 
health, it seems the necessary me- 
dium for the use of physicians and 
scientists in reaching the homes 
where the laws of hygiene must be so 
simply and clearly stated that the 
simplest mind may understand them. 

There must be organization and 
machinery for promotion of any 
propaganda. 

The National Congress. of 
Mothers and Parent Teacher Asso- 
ciations has made great strides in 
the organization of the parenthood 
of the world, that through definite 
channels of communication every 
home may be reached. 

It joins the hands of parents with 
educators. It doubles the educa- 
tional opportunity of the school sys- 
tem without increasing the expense. 
It stands as the centre of education 





in child nurture for parents, and 
counts no parents’ association of real 
value unless it gives precedence to 
the study of the child. 

To reach the mothers in the years 
before school claims the children, it 
has devised co-operation by organiz- 
ing parents in the churches for the 
study of child nurture. To apply 
the knowledge of the greatest leaders 
in child hygiene to actual life one 
must reach the homes of the world. 
The National Congress of Mothers 
invites your serious investigation as 
to its methods and your earnest co- 
operation in the extension of the co- 
operation it is already giving to this 
important cause. ‘ One generation, 
one entire generation of all the 
world of children, understood as 
they should be, loved as they ask to 
be, and so developed as they might 
be, would more than begin the 
millennium,” has been truly said by 
that lover of childhood, Frances 
Hodgson Burnet. 

Child-welfare is at the foundation 
of world-welfare. Child nurture is 
the greatest science of the age. To 
arouse the whole world to a realiza- 
tion of its duty to the children, to 
show that time and money spent on 
reform could be saved provided 
every child had the proper treatment 
in home, school, church, and State, 
is the propaganda in which all who 
see the infinite possibilities of the 
child should unite. 


Go work to-day in my vineyard. Matt. xxi. 28. 


As long as we live we have a work to 
do. We shall never be too old for it, nor 
too feeble. Illness, weakness, fatigue, 
sorrow—none of these things can excuse 


us from this work of ours. That we are 
alive to-day is proof positive that God has 
something for us to do to-day. 

A. R. Lrnpsay. 


Some Possibilities of Froebel’s Educational 
System for China 


By L. PEARL BOGGS, Ph.D. 


IN a period of national renais- 
sance such as this country is passing 
through, many important problems 
are coming up for discussion and 
none more than the problem of edu- 
cation, for it is China’s peculiarity 
that her government has demanded 
the highest scholarly attainments 
possible for all of the public posi- 
tions of influence. Having abol- 
ished the old systems of examina- 
tions, she is looking for a new sys- 
tem of education which shall serve 
the New China emerging from the 
chrysalis state, as well as the old did 
in its periods of highest efficiency. 

Before my arrival in China even, 
and during a tour of several weeks 


along the eastern coast of the coun- 
try in which I visited mission and 
government schools, I heard many 
express the idea that the greatest 
need in China at present is the thor- 


oughly trained kindergartner. The 
Kindergarten has appealed very 
strongly to the Chinese people 
though no one seemed prepared to 
say just why. Is it because it is 
something quite new, a little spec- 
tacular, and pleasing to the children 
themselves, or is it because it is 
founded on such fundamental prin- 
ciples that it will appeal to any peo- 
ple who really desire the best kind 
of an education for their children? 
If the latter were not my opinion, it 
would not be worth while to pen 
these words and I crave the indul- 
gence of my readers if I shall spend 
a little time in trying to show cer- 
tain points of agreement between 


your great teacher Confucius and 
the teacher of the West who devel- 
oped the kindergarten idea which 
has had such a wide influence in all 
grades of school life as we shall try 
to show later. 

Confucius says that man is by 
nature good; that the family life be- 
ing well regulated the state will be 
well regulated also; that it is not 
worth while to teach when people 
are not eager to learn and that with- 
out love of learning the six virtues 
may become “ beclouded” that by 
instruction people may be made bet- 
ter, that a thing is not learned until 
it is understood, and that the prin- 
ciple of nurture is the basal one for 
the preservation of humanity. 

With the first statement Froebel 
is in agreement when he says the 
development of the nature of the 
child is the unfolding of the Divine 
essence within and he describes it as 
follows: “For the undisturbed 
operation of the Divine Unity is 
necessarily good, cannot be other- 
wise than good. This necessity im- 
plies that the young human being— 
as it were, still in the process of crea- 
tion—would seek, although - still 
unconsciously, as a product of 
nature, yet decidedly and surely, 
that which is in itself best; and, 
moreover, in a form wholly adapted 
to his disposition, his power, and his 
means.” Having described the 
process by which the child develops, 
he gives the result which should be 
attained in the following brief state- 
ment, “ Education should lead and 
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guide man to clearness concerning 
himself and in himself, to peace with 
nature and to unity with God; hence, 
it should lift him to a knowledge of 
himself and of mankind, to a knowl- 
edge of God and of Nature, and to 
the pure and holy life to which such 
knowledge leads.”’ 

If Confucius leaves out of account 
here the seeking after unity with 
God, yet, according to General Alex- 
ander, the fundamental idea upon 
which his whole system was based 
is “ the recovery of that Divine gift 
of spiritual perfection which natur- 
ally belongs to man, though it re- 
mains undeveloped in the contamin- 
ated atmosphere of a _ vicious 
world.” 

The difference between the two 
teachers must not be minimized if 
we are to discover what the new 
situation seems to require. Con- 
fucius believed that the highest vir- 
tue was to be attained by following 
as examples the great men of antiq- 
uity, for it seemed to him that in 
them God had revealed himself in 
such a degree that they were essen- 
tially Godlike. 

Froebel on the other hand writes: 
“This highest eternally perfect Life 
would have each human being again 
become a similar image of the eter- 
nal ideal, so that each again might 
become a similar ideal for himself 
and others; it would have each 
human being develop from within, 
self-active and free, in accordance 
with the eternal law.”’ In another 
paragraph he says: “ It is the great- 
est mistake to suppose that spiritual, 
human perfection can serve as a 
model in its form. This accounts 
for the common experience that the 
taking of such external manifesta- 
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tions of perfection as examples, in- 
stead of elevating mankind checks, 
nay, represses, its development.” 
This is Froebel’s interpretation of 
the saying of Jesus Christ to his 
disciples, “Greater things shall ye 
do than I do,” and it was Jesus 
Christ more than anyone else who 
emphasized the creative power which 
man possesses as a special -inherit- 
ance from the Almighty God which 
should enable him to grow out of 
and beyond tradition. We hope to 
see the day when it is an accepted 
principle that pure religion must be 
as free from tradition as is science 
or philosophy. Not that we shall 
despise the rich religious inheritance 
of the past or that we shall not make 
them a constant source of study, but 
we shall not make the criterion of a 
fellow-being’s spiritual life the ac- 
ceptance of any particular set of tra- 
ditions no matter how deeply they 
are a part of our life.  Al- 
though believing with the Chinese 
sage that the education of the 
child begins before birth, he be- 
lieves that the first three years are 
much more important, and has there- 
fore written a book for the inspira- 
tion and guidance of mothers. He 
has collected the songs and finger 
plays which mothers have used with 
children from time immemorial. 
For the period following the nur- 
sery age extending to the age of 
six or seven, Froebel composed or 
adapted the gifts, occupations and 
games which with songs and simple 
folk stories constitute the rich and 
varied program of the well-known 
kindergarten school. Much can be 
done during these plastic years al- 
though the child is too young to 
engage in serious work or study but 
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yet too old to spend his time in aim- 
less and capricious activity. 

After the period of learning which 
extends pretty well through the teens 
comes, the creative period which is 
the ultimate goal of education, for 
no man is thoroughly educated who 
cannot give forth to others that 
which he has wrought out in his own 
life. One must have experienced 
the heights and depths of knowledge 
in some one field, however small, and 
if possible make some contribution 
toward the sum of knowledge or 
the standard of social well-being. 
The Chinese sage says: “If a man 
keeps cherishing his old knowledge, 
so as to be continually acquiring 
new, he may be a teacher of others.” 

How the spirit of the Froebelian 
education has permeated the whole 
school system of America has been 
shown by that greatest of our educa- 
tors, President Eliot of Harvard. 


The points which he enumerates may 
be briefly summed up as follows: 


(1) Individual as against mass 
teaching. (2) The introduction of 
a sufficient number of assistants so 
the student may be shown how to 
do things instead of merely being 
told. (3) Books have been some- 
what displaced in science teaching in 
order to have first hand contact with 
nature. (4) Interest or the eager- 
ness to learn has supplanted the old 
idea that it was absolutely necessary 
for children to learn to do the thing 
they did not wish to do, even though 
‘ Attention must be compelled at the 
end of a stick long enough to reach 
each child.” (5) The period of any 
one class exercise has been so short- 
ened that it does not weary the pupil. 
He might have added that it has 
created a demand for the profes- 
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sionally trained teacher who not only 
knows his subject but knows how it 
should be taught. - 

With regard to the relation of 
Froebel’s idea and the state our well- 
known journalist Mr. Mabie has 
written. “ Froebel is pre-eminently 
the modern educational prophet; he 
could hardly have touched the life 
of our great democratic society more 
closely if he had specifically designed 
his system to meet its needs and ex- 
press its nature. He was able to do 
this with perhaps a very imperfect 
understanding of our institutions, 
certainly with no definite intention 
of giving them educational expres- 
sion, because he dealt with man in 
his free and natural relations with 
nature and society; and this is the 
genius, if not the practice of our 
political system.” He thinks that 
this spirit if carried far enough will 
lead to a union, first of all the coun- 
tries of the West and finally to the 
re-union of the East and the West. 

It is Froebel too, who perhaps ap- 
proaches most nearly to the Chinese 
ideals in the education of women. 
He teaches that the work of women 
is pre-eminently that of nurture but 
instead of saying that this work can 
be done through instinct, he has laid 
out a scheme of education for young 
women and the last years of his 
busy and successful life were devoted 
to teaching a group of young women 
his ideals and in fanning into a flame 
such enthusiasm for them that they 
were veritably the torch-bearers of 
this new education. As Miss Susan 
Blow, the acknowledged leader of 
the kindergarten movement in 
America says, “ At Liebenstein the 
great apostle of childhood became 
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also the apostle of womanhood. 
Through the kindergarten he had 
transfigured the nursery and the ele- 
mentary school. With the establish- 
ment of the first kindergarten train- 
ing school he began a movement 
whose final triumph shall be the con- 
scious education of maidenhood for 
the supreme vocation of woman- 
hood.”’ 

Learn all you can, be all you can, 
and then use all you are and all you 
know to uplift, fortify and illuminate 
that nurturing activity to which na- 
ture has devoted you, for which his- 
tory has prepared you, and to which 
you are forever called by the ‘appeal- 
ing voices of the feeble infant, the 
helpless child, the erring youth, the 
despondent toiler, the sufferer 
racked by pain, the mourner, sinking 


in a flood of sorrow, and the sinner 
heart-broken by the vision of what 
he is in the light of what he ought 
to be. Thus lifting the aboriginal 
impulse of womanhood into a con- 
scious ideal, the kindergarten satis- 
fies both the new and widely felt 
craving for self-culture and the old 
feminine need for self-conservation. 

Is not this an educational philoso- 
phy to appeal to a country which is 
seeking to give its people the highest 
development possible in the safest, 
sanest, and most effective way with- 
out breaking with the past, but 
rather building on it as a founda- 
tion? No period of human life is 
overlooked and men, women and 
children are enlisted to nurture the 
nation into that freedom which is the 
highest state of man. 


Self-Help 


“Once as I toiled along the world’s 
rough road, 

I longed to lift each  fellow-pil- 
grim’s load. 


Now that so much of life’s path is 
trod, 
I better know the purposes of God. 


This is the message as it comes to " 


me— 
Do well the tasks thy Master set for 
thee. 


Cheer the despairing; ease his load 
a bit, 

Or teach him how he best may carry 
it. 


But do not lift it wholly, lest at 
length 

Thy too great kindness rob him of 
his strength. 


He wrongs his brother who per- 
forms his part; 

Wake thou the sleeping Angel in 
each heart. 


Inspire the doubting soul to search 
and find, 


Then go thy way, nor wait for those 
behind. 


Who tries, may follow and the goal 
attain ; 

Perpetual effort is God’s price of 
gain.” 


Suitable Dress for School Girls 


MRS. J. ELLIOTT KING 


THE very first canon of good 
taste in good dressing is appropriate- 
ness and fitness, as prescribed by 
necessity or convenience. Con- 
sideration of age, occupation, cli- 
matic conditions, occasion, and a 
hundred other items are essential in 
determining suitable apparel. 

Let us apply this canon now to our 
subject of school dress. The school 
girl has her party gown and her 
gymnasium suit, why should she not 
also have a distinctive dress for the 
school-room? Surely if ever she 
needs a comfortable, sensible, and 
inconspicuous attire it is during 
these long hours in the school-room 
when so much is expected of her in 
the years when all her nature is un- 
developed and most impression- 
able. 

Good sense concedes that there 
is a time for “Ribbons and laces to 
set off the faces,” a time for hair 
ornaments and jewelry, for pretty 
slippers with delicate hosiery; but 
warns us that their time is not in 
the morning hours nor their place 
in the school room. 

A fitting costume for our school 
girl must first take into considera- 
tion the physical needs of the child. 
She is growing rapidly, her bodily 
development is necessarily affected 
by confinement in the school-room 
and mental application; it must not 
be further impeded by improper 
clothing. 

Especially, then, should those 
articles of clothing which exert a 
pressure on any part of the body be 
condemned. Tight corsets, tight 
bands, tight belts, collars, and shoes 
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are all most deterimental to health, 
because they impede circulation. 
The outside dress must also accord 


‘with hygienic standards. 


In schools a uniform provides the 
ideal dress. In military schools a 
uniform has always been required, 
and now, more and more, the best 
and most exclusive girls’ schools are 
adopting it as the desirable dress. 
It is chosen in style and material 
with regard to the greatest comfort 
of the wearer; it is neat, clean, and 
durable. A uniform, too, has the 
immense advantage of fostering de- 
mocracy. At least outwardly so far 
as appearances go, all pupils are on 
a level. The uniform meets re- 
quirements other than physical, for, 
with all clothes alike, the attention 


of a girl is not distracted by oc- 
casional outré articles of dress upon 


her neighbor’s person. Nor is 
cupidity aroused by a display of ex- 
pensive finery. 

For our public school girls the 
uniform seems impossible. Many 
of the parents whose children attend 
the city schools are already making 
every sacrifice in order to give them 
an education, so that even the few 
dollars necessary for uniforms 
would be prohibitive. 

In lieu of uniforms, a one-piece 
gown of cotton, linen or wool, made 
simply with very little trimming, 
suggests itself as the best substitute. 
Let the school girl’s dressmaker 
study line, color, and material for 
her result, instead of copying faddy 
novelties in cuts or trimmings. Let: 
the girl herself understand that ab- 
solute cleanliness of person and neat- 
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ness of details in dress count for far 
more in attractiveness than showy 
and expensive gowns or elaborate 
coiffures. 

For reasons of economy, the 
ever-useful skirt and shirt-waist are 
often used for school wear.. This 
makes a good costume so long as 
the skirt is modest in cut and the 
blouse moderate in style. A skirt too 
narrow or too short is tabooed, as is 
also the thin lingerie waist which 
shows the underclothing beneath. 
The tailored shirt-waist is in good 
style, although the collar must not be 
too high or too tight. This should be 
emphasized, as the pressure. confines 
the venous blood to the head, caus- 
ing nervousness and headache. - A 
moderate collar or a Dutch neck, 
never a low neck, with sleeves to the 
wrist or to the elbow, forms a fit- 


ting finish for the work-a-day 


blouse. 

For young or slender girls the 
middy blouse is becoming and ser- 
viceable, as are also the Peter 
Thompson and Norfolk styles. 

The hair should be arranged as 
easily and simply as possible; the 
girl who boasts luxuriant braids 
should wear them hanging as long 
as she can, thus avoiding many a 
headache. Even some high school 
graduates do not disdain this style 
of coiffure. If not hanging, let the 
hair be wound about the head or 
coiled simply at the neck. But all 
false hair, combs, barettes, and 
heavy ribbons should be rigorously 
excluded during school hours. 

The footgear must correspond to 
the rest of the costume; tan or black 
boots with broad toes and low heels 
for winter. The oxfords must by 
all means be confined to warm 








weather, for in winter the ankle pro- 
tection is most necessary. Pumps 
should be reserved for dress. White 
shoes are ruled out, as they belong 
with white suits and are not easily 
kept neat for school wear. 

It seems almost an insult to even 
mention rouge and powder in this 
connection, yet they are seen in the 
school-room and must be con- 
demned as the climax of poor taste 
and ignorance. Certainly, drastic 
measures are justified in dealing with 
a girl who “makes herself up” for 
school. If a warning is not heeded, 
she should be straightway  sus- 
pended. 

Let simplicity, moderation, and 
neatness be the watchword for 
school girls dressing, regulating 
gowns, coiffure, shoes, and hats 
alike, then shall they not go far - 
astray. 

Every year the subject of gradu- 
ation dress is discussed with fresh 
interest on all sides, with excite- 
ment by the fair graduates, with 
anxiety by the mothers, and by out- 
siders with sane and altruistic reflec- 
tions utterly unappreciated. The 
college cap and gown are too preten- 
tious for high school graduates; a 
uniform dress of thin white material 
would be suitable and is frequently 
advocated, but it might not be useful 
afterwards to all. If the girls can 
agree to limit the cost of their 
simple gowns, of shoes, pins, and 
invitations to a reasonable amount, 
to give up the wearing of gloves and 
the carrying of any but the simplest 
flowers, uniformity would be prac- 
tically secured. 

The subject of dress has a moral 
aspect more important than any 
mere zsthetic or even physical con- 








sideration, and this makes it of 
community-wide importance. The 
question is not merely one of good 
taste, of convenience, or of hygienic 
well-being which might properly be 
regulated by individual conscience ; 
but in its widest significance it is 
to-day recognized as one of the 
greatest factors contributing to the 
moral delinquency of our girls. We 
might well say that the unrestrained 
love of dress is the “root of all evil” 
among women. The desire for 
display and of self-adornment, 
fostered by a loving, though care- 
less, parent, becomes a ruling pas- 
sion in the heart of a child. This 
is proved by the daily time and 
thought expended on her personal 
appearance: instead of preparing 
her lessons, she is arranging her 
hair; instead of listening to her 
teacher, her thoughts are on her 
own appearance or that of her 
neighbor. Greater still is the evil 
wrought by the example of the 
over-dressed girl. For while she her- 
self may be guarded and protected, 
the less fortunate girls, who envy 
but cannot imitate her, resolve to 
leave school and work that they 
may have money with which to 
adorn. themselves. They are 
tempted by all the finery on every 
side; they cannot procure it 
honestly, so they sacrifice every- 
thing, even virtue itself, for the 
gratification of this passion. 

The possible agencies of reform 
are: 

First, the talks and example of 
the teachers. 

Second, the influence of the sen- 
siMe girls in school. 

Third, the work of a much-needed 
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dean of girls, 
chiefly, mothers. 

The principals and_ teachers 
realize as no one else the vital im- 
portance of this subject. Talks on 
dress and conduct are given to the 
girls each term, and in extreme 
cases the girls are talked with per- 
sonally ; however, teachers feel that 
the matter is outside of their juris- 
diction, so that tactful advice is all 
they can venture. The women 
teachers, as a rule, set an admirable 
example of appropriate dress in 
their school-room. 

Last spring the girls of the gradu- 
ating class in one of our high schools 
were requested to simplify their 
graduating gowns and cut down ex- 
penses as much as possible. They 
met with some of the mothers and 
the principal of the school and 
showed themselves, for the most 
part, interested and amenable to 
reason. It seems rather a signifi- 
cant fact that only one-third of the 
mothers of these graduates re- 
sponded in any way to the personal 
notices sent them in regard to this 
movement. 

More progress has been made in 
a neighboring city where all the high 
school girls ate divided into clubs 
averaging twenty-five members. 
Each has its own officers and plans 
its own activities, which are various, 
but an adviser is present at all meet- 
ings who watches over the girls and 
gives them friendly advice. Sim- 
plicity in dress is an admitted ideal 
in these gatherings. Athletics are 
also encouraged, and it is found 
that much can be done in the way 
of emphasizing sensible dressing 


and, lastly, and 


through the tennis and swimming 
classes. 


In this city the Superin- 
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tendent states: “Most of our girls 
do dress with a reasonable degree of 
simplicity. Not many of them attire 
themselves or dress their hair in an 
extreme way. Whenever a girl is too 
extreme, she is admonished by her 
principal, and if she does not heed 
the admonishing she is sent home to 
modify her appearance.’ And his 
yearly report contains the following 
approval of the girls movement: 
“Instead of being considered a 
work-a-day place for boys and girls 
in which neatness and plainness of 
apparel and person are the essential 
considerations as regards appear- 
ance, the high school is too often 
made the field for unnecessary and 
distinctive adornment and of affecta- 
tions in dress which set up cheap and 
unworthy standards of measure- 
ment, distract the minds of the 
students and hurt the sensibilities of 
those who, unable to emulate pre- 


tensions in dress, have not learned 


to estimate the purely superficial and 
non-essential value of an elaborate 
makeup. Many sensible girls in our 
high schools, recognizing that the 
true charm of girlhood and young 
womanhood is_ simplicity, have 
banded together with the purpose of 
discouraging expensive school ap- 
parel and of encouraging becoming 
and simple costumes both for school 
and for graduation. The effort is 
praiseworthy and the effect promis- 
ing.” 

Another western city has at- 
tempted to solve this problem by the 
appointment of a school matron or 
dean of girls, whose especial duty 
it is to take charge of all high school 
girls during school hours. She gives 
talks on hygiene, she supervises their 


- dress and conduct with authority, 


and chaperones their parties. She 
also conducts a Mothers’ Meeting 
for mutual encouragement. The 
Oregon Mothers’ Congress _peti- 
tioned the city School Board last 
year for such a dean of girls, re- 
ceiving this reply: “The duties of 
this proposed officer shall be au- 
thorized by the Board and be as- 
signed to the lady physical director 
of the several high schools.” This 
arrangement has not, however, 
proved satisfactory. Cumparisons of 
conditions are always interesting, 
and the following report from a 
high school principal in a large mid- 
dle west city seems encouraging: 

“Years ago, ten at least, there was 
in our school a tendency tu dress too 
expensively, but I think it has been 
wisely controlled in the last few 
years. This sentiment in favor of 
simplicity and sense has_ been 
created and fostered by the teachers, 
assisted by a_ few _ influential 
mothers in-the community. This 
has not been done. by meetings, but 
by personal appeals to them to 
dress their own children simply. I 
do not think there has been anything 
more than a simple gown on a 
graduate in the last eight or ten 
years. All dresses are of cotton fab- 
rics, and one single rose is what they 
all carry in the way of flowers. Ex- 
treme dressing of the hair is un- 
known. 

“My solution of the matter, if I 
had it to solve, would lie in the 
direction of the mothers. Never 
has there been so much good sense 
shown by mothers as now, and all 
that they need is to have their atten- 
tion directed to the evils of it to 
array themselves as a unit against 
it. It can be controlled outside of 
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the school-house, and much better 
than inside. All must work to- 
gether quietly and continuously, for 
the love of show dwells immortal 
in the young girl’s soul.” 

Another western city superintend- 
ent writes: 

“Our teachers state that about 
fifty per cent. of the high school 
girls dress simply and appropriately. 
As in every other city high school 
within my acquaintance, some girls 
adopt a fashion of dress and coiffure 
that is utterly absurd and unbecom- 


ing. 

“As yet no steps have been taken 
toward the adoption of an absolutely 
uniform graduation gown, but for 
the last two or three years our 
graduating classes have been aiming 
to place upon themselves a very 
modest limit of expenditure, and 
sometimes have decided that all 
should wear a simple gown of 


white muslin, dimity, or something 
of that sort. We think that problem 


has. been 
schools.” 
The agencies advocated above— 


solved for our high 


It matters not, the manner of our going; 
Sooner or later comes the Master’s call ; 
In summer’s sunshine, or in winter’s blow- 
ing, 
The message comes to all. 


Perchance our last farewell we may be 
taking 
In calm communion with a loving heart, 
Or in fierce winds and sudden waves high 
breaking, 
Our spirits may depart. 
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the influence of teachers and girls’ 
clubs, and the work of a dean of 
girls—are calculated to arrest the 
evils of extreme dressing for the im- 
mediate present. But for the future 
mothers are responsible. 

Mothers must confess that they 
are erring through carelessness, and 
sowing seeds for future harvest of 
tares, for we see in the grades to- 
day little girls with fancy frocks, 
hair ribbons and shoes to match, 
their heads already filled with 
vanity, exciting the envy of play- 
mates. The sensible mother is so 
in the minority that her little one 
feels quite aggrieved and angry be- 
cause she cannot wear showy clothes 
to school. Sensible mothers must 
begin now with the little tots just 
entering school, and while the child 
is still easily under her authority see 
that she never wears anything dressy 
to school. If she is trained to a 
sense of fitness in dress from the 
start the habit of simplicity will be 
formed so that there will be no 
question of what is appropriate by 
the time she reaches high school. 


It matters not, if only we are ready— 
Doing His will, accepted by His grace, 
Bearing the banner of our great hope 

steady, 
And standing in our place. 


It matters not—the way of life’s conclu- 
sion, 
If by redeeming love we are possessed. 
In deepest hush or wildest storm’s con- 


fusion, 
The Father knoweth best. 
, L. C. Woop. 
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How the Widow’s Allowance Operates 


E. E. PORTERFIELD 
Judge of the Juvenile Court of Kansas City, Mo. 


Eacu year brings into the Juve- 
nile Court about 150 children whose 
mothers are widows and _ these 
mothers are compelled to work 
regularly away from their homes 
and their children in order to feed, 
clothe, and house the children. The 
earnings of the mother are the sole 
support of the family. They neces- 
sarily neglect their children as to 
care and training in order to provide 
food and clothing for them. From 
morning until night the children are 
adrift without any parental super- 
vision or direction. They soon fall 
into bad company and bad habits. 


They find the picture-show more at- 


tractive than the school and become 
truants. To get to the nickel show 
they beg upon the streets or steal the 


nickel. Without a parent’s care they 


go from bad to worse. Neglected 
children, if they remain neglected, 
almost invariably run into delinquent 
children. 

In the interest of the child and in 
the interest of good citizenship, to 
give the child a chance in life, the 
child must be taken away from the 
mother, often a good mother, and 
sent to institutions organized for the 
care of children. 

A child should never be taken 
away from a good mother. If the 
poverty of the mother forces her to 
neglect her child*the poverty should 
be removed and not the child. A 
good mother can rear her children 
better than the best institution. A 
mediocre home is better than any in- 
stitution. A child reared in any in- 
stitution is more or less a human 


machine. The best citizens come 
from the home in which the influence 
of the mother is felt. It is the 
proper parental affection, care, con- 
trol, discipline and training that 
mould and shape the child and. the 
man, and to all of this every child is 
justly entitled. With all of this in 
mind, realizing the great hardship 
upon the mother to be deprived of 
her children and the great injustice 
to the children in being deprived of 
the mother’s affection, care and 
training so essential to proper de- 
velopment, we set about to devise 
a plan by which the mother might 
be enabled to remain at home with 
her children and care for them as 
only a mother can do. 

The result was the Widows’ Al- 
lowance Law passed by our last 
legislature and approved by the 
Governor April 11, 1911. The law 
was made to apply to counties hav- 
ing a population of not less than 
250,000 inhabitants and not more 
than 500,000 inhabitants. This 
really’ makes it apply to Jackson 
County alone, of which Kansas City 
is the county seat. There was no 
such law on the statute books of any 
State in the Union. We had no 
precedent to guide us. It was al- 
together an experiment. There was 
no assurance that: its application 
would be successful or satisfactory. 
It was necessary to guard it very 
carefully to give it any chance to 
pass. A similar bill was introduced 
in the Legislature of Colorado a 
year or two ago and the committee 
in charge of it marked it “freak 
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legislation” and threw it in the waste 
basket. The social workers in St. 
Louis seemed to be opposed to it, 
and for that reason the application 
of the Law was limited to counties 
of less than 500,000. The represen- 
tatives in the Legislature from the 
county did not seem to be prepared 
for it, therefore it was not made to 
apply to any county of less than 
250,000 inhabitants. It, however, 
found favor with all our representa- 
tives from Jackson County, and not 
affecting any other county in the 
State was introduced in the Legis- 
lature of 1911 and passed without 
a dissenting vote. 

It has been in operation since 
June, 1911. There is scarcely a law 
on our statute books that is giving 
greater satisfaction or doing more 
good. It is the most advanced bit 
of constructive legislation since the 
passage of the first juvenile court 


law in this country which occurred 
in Illinois in 1899. 

The first allowance to a widow 
was made under this law by the 
Juvenile Court on the 2nd day of 


June, 1911. Up to this time 47 al- 
lowances have been made, of which 
eight have, for good cause, been set 
aside. Seven, because it was no 
longer necessary, and one case in 
which it was abused. Thirty-nine 
mothers and one hundred and four- 
teen children under the age of four- 
teen years are now enjoying the 
benefits of the fund appropriated by 
this law. Thirty-nine mothers have 
been restored to their children. One 
hundred and fourteen children are 
being redeemed from neglect and de- 
linquency and trained for good 
citizenship. This is only simple 
justice to the child. Every child 
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is entitled to a chance in life. 
Society is the gainer in good 
citizenship. Every good citizen adds 
to the strength and the resources of 
the State. Thirty-nine homes have 
been reéstablished, built up and 
strengthened. The influence of this 
law upon the home is its greatest 
virtue. It preserves and strengthens 
the home. There is no other law 
that touches the home so directly, 
and by building up, fortifying and 
preserving the home it contributes 
tremendously to good citizenship. 

It is not only a constructive 
measure of the highest value, but it 
is an economical provision as well. 
Out of thirty-nine allowances in 
force the lowest is $8.00 per month 
and the highest is $22.00. Jackson 
County is paying $493.00 per month 
to aid in caring for one hundred and 
fourteen children, to aid in building 
up one hundred and fourteen citi- 
zens. But for the provisions of this 
law many, possibly the most, of these 
children would have to be sent to the 
McCune Home for Boys or other 
institutions, where the cost of sup- 
port is about $15.00 per month for 
each child. 

One mother came into the Juve- 
nile Court with six children under 
fourteen years of age. Four were 
boys. The Juvenile Court sent the 
four boys to the McCune Home at 
an expense to the county of $60.00 
per month. After the boys had been 
in the McCune Home for some 
months, and when the Widows’ Al- 
lowance Law went into effect we 
made this mother an allowance of 
$22.00 per month and gave her back 
her four boys. For more than a 
year she has been taking good care 
of her six children at an expense to 
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the county of $22.00 per month, as 
against the cost of $60.00 per month 
for the support of four of her chil- 
dren. 

The allowances under this law are 
for the partial support of women 
whose husbands are dead or im- 
prisoned when such women are poor 
and are the mothers of children 
under fourteen years of age. The 
law provides that the allowance shall 
not exceed $10.00 a month to a 
mother who has one child under 
fourteen years of age and not to ex- 
ceed $5.00 per month for each ad- 
ditional child under fourteen years. 

The principal conditions upon 
which the allowance is made are: 

One.—When, in the absence of 
the allowance, the mother would be 
required to work away from her 
home and children for the support 
of the family. 

Two.—Only when necessary to 
save the child from neglect. 

_Three.—The mother must, in the 
judgment of the Juvenile Court, be 
a proper person, physically, men- 
tally, and morally, for the bringing 
up of her children. 

To determine these facts a pro- 
bation officer makes a thorough in- 
vestigation of every applicant. In 
this he is aided by the Provident As- 
sociation and the Board of Public 
Welfare. A careful follow-up in- 
vestigation is made after the allow- 
ance is ordered and continued each 
month until the allowance is set 
aside by the Court. This, to ascer- 
tain if the mother is staying home 
with her children, keeping them 
clean, keeping the house in order, 
keeping the children in school, and 


in every way doing her duty to her 
children otherwise the judgment 
ordering the allowance is set aside. 

It will be observed that the allow- 
ance is for the partial support of the 
family. It would be an unwise, if 
not a vicious law that would provide 
fully for the family for it would im- 
poverish them and tend to impover- 
ish the community. We take great 
care to prevent such a result. We 
expect and require the mother to 
earn all she can at home by wash- 
ing, sewing, baking bread for her 
neighbors, sometimes teaching music 
and getting odd jobs from the 
mercantile houses to be done at 
home. The larger children are re- 
quired to do chores and those, if 
any, above the school age must help 
the family. 

Our Widows’ Allowance Law 
does not apply to divorced women. 
First, because it would tend to en- 
courage divorce. Many men hesi- 
tate to break up the family for the 
sake of the children. Second, be- 
cause the father, no matter if he is 
separated from his wife, is still 
legally liable to support his minor 
children. 

The value of the Law as construc- 
tive legislation is being realized 
throughout the country. The State 
of Illinois has passed a “Funds to 
Parents” law. New York, Massa- 
chusetts, and, in fact, nearly every 
State in the Union have applied for 
a copy of the law, and in many 
States bills are in preparation for 
the coming Legislature, asking for 
the enactment of the Widows’ Pen- 
sion Law. 








Babies’ Health Contests—a Factor in Child-Welfare 
Extension 


Tat health is a civic obligation 
no one is ready to deny. 

In forty-five States the teaching 
of hygiene is made compulsory. 
For the neglect of no other study 
may teachers be removed from of- 
fice and fined, yet teachers neglect 
the study, pupils often find it dull 
when it is dealt out in “tid bit” 
morsels. 

Hygiene is the most vital subject 
to the child, the home, to social wel- 
fare, to the community. To prac- 
tise hygienic living we must educate 
our neighbors in hygienic living. 
One person cannot live it alone. A 
man who had been cured at a tuber- 
culosis sanatorium by out-of-door 
living returned to his home an ad- 
vocate of fresh air. His family 
allowed him to raise the window at 
night, but when he fell asleep they 
would gently lower it. 

The best way to keep a tidy house 
is to dress the babies and the mother 
in spotless white. The environment 
must be in keeping. The housewife 
had mirrors hung all about her 
rooms so that no matter which way 
she looked she might see herself, 
and no woman wants to look un- 
tidy or unlovely. 

The Babies’ Health Contest 
teaches through its object lessons. 

It is a plan by which all persons 
in a household, in a community, 
may be taught to co-operate in mak- 
ing a working programme to ob- 
serve health standards. 

To place the baby of the house- 
hold on the health pedestal, in plan 
ning a health programme, is to 
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touch the very heart of the home, 
for that which is the baby’s welfare, 
is the welfare of the entire family. 

The best index to community 
health is the physical welfare of its 
children. 

Physical examination of babies 
will discover not only what parents 
are trying to do but will show also 
what they fail to do, because of 
their ignorance, indifference, or 
poverty. Then, it sets parents to 
thinking, and thinkers are what we 
need in parenthood. Thinking 
leads to knowledge. 

In Iowa the State College Exten- 
sion Department, The Country 
Committee of Iowa Congress of 
Mothers, The Federated Clubs, and 
Medical Association are all affili- 
ated in the work of bringing child 
welfare to the front. 

When the Farmington, Iowa, 
Chautauqua Programme Commit- 
tee decided to give the County 
Farmers’ Institute a day, it was 
through their invitation to devise 
some special feature of interest to 
women that the Babies’ Health Con- 
test was proposed. 

The Chautauqua platform is a 
most desirable place to reach the 
public mind. 

It proved a most successful ven- 
ture, and repeated calls have been 
made upon the writer to know the 
plan, and finally being asked to fur- 
nish the plan to the Congress of 
Mothers as the work of one of its 
members, we do so, hoping that 
many others may take it up. 

The Chautauqua plan was writ- 
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ten to Mrs. F. S. Watts, of Audu- 
bon, the originator of the Health 
Contest idea, and she agreed to come 
to us for her expenses, as it was the 
first Chautauqua to hold a contest. 

She also furnished names of wo- 
men physicians, members of Con- 
gress of Mothers who were to be 
corresponded with to superintend 
the examinations and scoring. 

We were instructed by the presi- 
dent of Farmers’ Institute to ask 
an appropriation from the Chau- 
tauqua Committee for money suff- 
cient to cover all expenses, includ- 
ing prizes. 

Hence we asked for $50.00 and 
all necessary equipment. 

They gave us all we asked, and a 
little more. Twenty-five dollars was 
given in prizes. 

The equipment asked for is as 


follows: 


1. A two-room receiving tent or 
auditorium. 

' 2. Room or tent adjoining for 
examination of babies. Coal-oil 
heater for this room. 

3. Wash-bowl, pitcher, mirror, 
towels, soap. 

4. Two cots. 

5. Four medium-sized tables .for 
secretary, literature, scales, measure- 
ing board. 

6. Measuring board for plan sent 
to Mrs. F. S. Watts, Audubon, 
Iowa. 

7. Prizes in cash. 

8. Ribbon badges, marked 
“Babies’. Health Contest,” for every 
baby entered. 

g. Small rosettes of red and blue 
for prize winners. 

10. Two entry clerks. 

11. Three physicians or helpers. 


12. One hundred and fifty official 
score cards from Margaret Vanpel 
Clark, M.D., Waterloo, Iowa. 

Our tent was placarded “Babies’ 
Health Contest,” and was open 
the first day to the close of session 
so that interested ones might make 
inquiries. 

It became the headquarters for 
mothers and fathers as well, seek- 
ing after knowledge pertaining to 
the betterment of their children. 
Literature from Congress. of 
Mothers, “The Playground,” had 
been procured in advance, and over 
two hundred leaflets and magazines 
were given away. Below is the an- 
nouncement as it appeared in the 
Chautauqua Programme, which ex- 
plains entries, classes, etc. 

The superintendent of a contest 
must be free from all work other 
than to receive mothers and attend 
to the many calls made upon her 
every moment. She must also, of 
necessity, be well informed upon the 
work of. the Congress of Mothers, as 
well as general health topics, for she 
must give an almost continuous lec- 
ture. 

Mrs. F. S. Watts lectured on 
100% Babies. An audience of 
fathers and mothers filled the great 
tent. Twenty-three babies were ex- 
amined. It took three physicians 
from 8 to 12 o'clock to examine 
that many, and then from 1 to 4 
o'clock to mark the cards. 

The contest is to be a standing 
feature of the Chautauqua. Another 
year the entries will be limited to 
fifteen or twenty babies. The edu- 
cational value is just as great and 
the examination is more quickly ac- 
complished. 
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By HELEN C. PUTNAM, A.B., M.D. 





CHILDREN’S GARDENS AND LIFE—IL. 

Thereis a story of how the founder of one great religion refused to teach ‘‘sex 
hygiene”. 

After each man who would throw a stone admitted his part in degrading the 
holy mission of passing on the torch of life entrusted to each for a few years, he 
sent away the woman, too, uncondemned. He wrote with his finger on the ground, the 
story says—impressions wiped out by shifting winds as easily as impulses from 
strong instincts wipe out the maxims of moralists. As he faced that cynical group 
he appreciated the wastefulness of preaching the aborted ideal—‘‘sex hygiene’’. 

But when occasions were fitting, he placed a child before the men and women, 
and told them the reward for right living, their eternal future about which they were 
thinking so much, is in the quality of their children. ‘‘Of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven”’; not in the child’s helplessness nor in its ignorance—the Creator's laws of 
growth care for these; but in the child’s potentialities for conformity to God's laws, 
culminating humanity's achievements in learning them and in establishing their 





observance—physical laws, mental laws, spiritual and social laws. 


CHILDREN grow to their ideas of 
life and law, good and God. The 
words mean little or nothing at first. 
They come to have the meanings the 
child’s experiences build into them. 

When the experience is chiefly 
with the “do this” and “don’t do 
that” of older people, fickle, careless, 
contradictory, wrong, obstinate, 
angry, ignorant—one or several of 
these characterize more or less all 
older people’s guidance—his impres- 
sions of law and authority are 
formed accordingly. They are very 
short of any conception of infinite 
law and infinite good They’ are 
largely that laws may be broken and 
nothing very serious will result— 
lawlessness ; that laws are something 
to “get around,” rather than guides 
to the greatest good of all. These 
are logical results of his experiences 
—experiences with “but children of 
a large growth.” 

The environment of great cities, 
exclusively man-made, builds this in 
the growing mind as a background 
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for the meanings of the laws of 
life. “Sex” has been the greatest 
thing in this man-made world. It 
has come to. mean chiefly artificial 
and arbitrary differences in dress 
hampering the usefulness of one 
sex compared with the other; arbi- 
trary and artificial differences in 
education and opportunities for ac- 
quiring integrity through self-sup- 
port again cramping the same sex; 
arbitrary and artificial differences in 
power over the conduct of life’s af- 
fairs, again discriminating against 
this sex, and ranking it with idiots, 
criminals, minors and other depend- 
ents. 

As the child little by little grows 
into this conception of “sex,” it un- 
consciously, and helplessly in most 
cases, arrives: sooner or later at the 
edge of the abyss of the ages, from 
which we are at last recoiling as vis- 
ion clears, in whose black depths we 
find the hunter and the hunted, the 
slave and slaver, the degenerate and 
insane, the little child born with no 
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hope from the past, and the other 
little children whose possibilities for 
good that have survived through all 
time, from the beginnings of crea- 
tion to now, are blasted by the evil, 
ignorance and neglect resulting 
from sex domination of sex. 

It is a great thing to be a woman. 


It is a great thing to be a man. But 


these are only abortions of ideals of 
life—‘“ sex”. Emphasis of the ego 
dams up the channels of inspiration 
from relationships of an infinite 
past to relationships of an infinite 
future. The saving ideal of life is 
wise parenthood—preserving to 
children’s children their right to be 
well cared for as well as their right 
to be well born. So far as there is 
inferiority in either parent, by so 
much does the child—the future— 
lack perfection. The “kingdom of 
heaven” is postponed. 

The child grows to an ideal of re- 
sponsibility for the race as he grows 
to aborted ideals of life, by experi- 
ences that put meanings into the 
words. The safest rule we know is 
to set him in the path the race has 
trod—trod so smooth that he can 
pass in a few hours over distances 
humanity took thousands of years to 
travel; can pass from truth to truth 
and never know the deeps of error 
that have been lived and have dis- 
appeared between. 

And the race began in “a gardef,” 
with the handiwork of God instead 
of the handiwork of man alone. It 
has needed revelations through His 
handiwork in the past. It needs 
them now. Our mezlstroms of hu- 
manity, the great  cities—cliff- 
dwellers and cave-dwellers that for 
a while have shut out the revelations 
—we must live down as we have 
outgrown other errors. Mothers 





and schools with gardens can, if 
mothers will, grow children with 
race ideals higher than this destroy- 
ing greed for money that maims and 
consumes more lives in a single year 
than all the wars of history. 

These new-old ideals will no 
longer permit our twentieth century 
horror, the city slum, nor the 
country slum. These ideals will 
measure their own achievements by 
the well-being of every child that is 
born, for here is the true test, the 
most sensitive test of the health, 
right living and intelligence of 
fathers and mothers; the sanitation 
and morals of communities and 
governments ; the efficiency of health 
boards, physicians, nurses and edu- 
cators. When children are well born 
and well cared for their death will 
be the most unusual instead of, as 
now, the commonest of any age. 

The qualities that through wise 
teachers may be developed while 
growing gardens are those needed 
in growing children later. They are 
industry and health, thrift and hon- 
esty, understanding of life pro- 
cesses and of life events, apprecia- 
tion of conserving life and how to do 
it, force and gentleness, love and 
reverence, happiness. 


February is the month, the alma- 
nac says, to begin garden planning. 
Probably its unknown author lived 
in a northern State. 

Where there are no_ school 
gardens, or where they are not in- 
creasing in number and excellence 
every year, the first February step 
is to arrange a popular —not lecture, 
but picture-talk. It is hard to be- 
lieve that a mere lecture will ac- 
complish much. 

If mothers can secure Louise 
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Klein Miller, with her lovely colored 
lantern slides and her interesting 
stories of real experiences, they will 
be fortunate. Miss Miller is Cura- 
tor of School Gardens in Cleveland’s 
public schools. She is a Fellow of 
the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and chil- 
dren of all ages trust her. All this 
is as it should be —a sound scientific 
and practical knowledge concerning 
gardening, an official rank in the de- 
partment of education, and the per- 
sonality to win and guide children, 
in a woman who understands chil- 
dren’s gardening in its relations to 
life and living. 

Perhaps mothers can secure Mr. 
D. J. Crosby, of the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington, with 
his hundreds of lantern slides from 
which to choose. Or the State Agri- 
cultural College may have a good 
lecturer with good pictures; or some 
instructor having gardens in public 
schools may have made slides, or col- 
lected them, for lantern talks, as 
such often do. 

Begin the planning and plan 
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right. Be mindful of Miss Garrett’s 
statement in the last MAGAZINE con- 
cerning legislation for children: “It 
is so much easier to carry out some- 
thing started on a right foundation, 
even though it may not go so rapidly 
as we wish, than to flounder in the 
difficulties created by something that 
has not been thoroughly con- 
sidered.” It takes longer to undo 
the blunders. 

Next to choosing the supervisor 
of the gardens wisely is the impor- 
tance of adopting for every detail 
the policy, “ Let the children do it.” 
That means first to secure their in- 
terest. The picture-talk, if the right 
kind, will help in this. It is a good 
plan to have two picture-talks; one 
for the children in the afternoon, of 
a different style from that for the 
public in the evening. “Strike 
while the iron is hot’’ in offering the 
children the privilege of gardening. 
Have a “waiting list,” some of whom 
may be so fortunate as to secure the 
place of others obliged to give up 
their gardens. 


Mothers’ Requirements 


A MOTHERS’ club in the East, 
composed of mothers anxious for 
the proper marriage of their daugh- 
ters, has drawn up a list of ques- 
tions which any young man must an- 
swer before he can win the hand of 
thedaughter of any of those mothers. 
That is a pretty good idea, but it 
is only one side of the question. 
Mothers have sons as well as 
daughters, and the mothers’ club 
which has drawn up this list of 
questions for young men to answer, 
will doubtless at some future meet- 


ing, draw up a corresponding list of 
questions for young women to an- 
swer who aspire to marry the sons 
of those mothers. 

This is only doing the fair thing 
all round. Mothers are quite as 
anxious about the sort of girls that 
their sons are to marry as they could 
possibly be about the young men 
who are about to marry their 
daughters. Often, indeed, it is much 
harder to please a mother with a 
daughter-in-law than with a son-in- 
law. 











Country Life 


Those who have taught in the rural 
schools, and especially those who have 
lived in and been a part of the com- 
munity life and work in the country, 
appreciate fully fhe necessity of carrying 
to these rural districts that richness and 
stimulation which is so much needed. Noth- 
ing is too good for the rural schools. 


COUNTRY SCHOOLS WITH ONE 
TEACHER. 


THE Country School with one 
teacher who is ambitious to do all 
that is possible for the children under 
her care has a very different propo- 
sition to handle than the teachers in 
graded schools.. The child learning 
to read, up to the boys and girls of 
fifteen or sixteen must be kept in- 
terested and inspired to study, and 
all of this devolves on one teacher. 

She may have but three pupils, 
as is the case in some of the islands 
of Maine, and also in sparsely settled 
country districts; each of the three 
may be of an age to require in- 
dividual instruction. 

In some districts there are many 
pupils. In either case the teacher’s 
position is not easy. 

“What can I do to make my 
school worth while to the children? ” 
is the question a country teacher 
asks us. 

One of the first things such a 
teacher can do is to have a ther- 
mometer in her room and watch 
carefully that the room is not over- 
heated by the large stove which in 
so many schools is the sole method 
of heat. It is utterly impossible for 
children to do good work where all 
the oxygen is used up, and over- 
heating and poor ventilation are 
serious handicaps which the country 
teacher should first overcome. 





Department 


The country boy and girl deserve not only 
the very best material in the profession, 
from whom to gain instruction, but in 
equipment, buildings, grounds and 
“atmosphere,” they may with all sincerity 
demand of the state the equal of that 
offered the boys and girls in the most 
favored cities—A. H. CHAMBERLAIN. 


To create a proper atmosphere for 
study is the first essential to good 
work. 

However cold the weather may 
be, windows should be opened for 
a thorough change of air at least 
once during the session. The chil- 
dren can have simple physical exer- 
cises with deep breathing meanwhile, 
and with alert brains will go back 
to study with greater interest. 

Another consideration of the 
country teacher is the drinking 
water, and the provision of suitable 
conveniences for washing hands. 
Of course no up-to-date teacher will 
consent to the common towel and 
common drinking cup. 

A committee of pupils might be 
assigned to the care of drinking 
water and wash basins, being first 
instructed as to the importance of 
cleanliness and in the methods of 
keeping the utensils in good order. 

The country teacher who has no 
assistant should organize the 
parents, to be her intelligent helpers, 
and the pupils also. 

The first thing to do would be to 
invite the parents to the school, and 
have a frank talk with them, telling 
them of what the school wishes to 
do for the children, of the obstacles, 
and of the needs of the school. 

Then ask them to organize a 
parent-teacher association to meet 
regularly for study of the children’s 
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welfare, and for co-operation in 
securing it. The strongest kind of 
support will come to the teacher in 
this way. 

Things she could never accomplish 
alone will come to pass when the 
parents of the children in school 
are cognizant of the needs. 

The organization of the pupils 
into committees with responsibility 
for certain duties connected with the 
school will give them a sense of 
proprietorship and responsibility for 


One of the important phases of 
the scouting arranged for the boys 
is birdcraft. First of all every pos- 
sible opportunity is being extended 
by the various states to help the 
boys scout for birds. By scouting 
is meant not the killing of the birds, 
but their protection. The boys first 
of all will learn the habits of the 
birds and many things about them. 
They will scout for them with 
cameras. Then they will be taug’ 
the economical value of the bird. 
How they help the farmer and help 
the natural resources of the country. 
They will learn how they add to the 
enjoyment of persons in the woods, 
and finally they will realize the im- 
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maintaining order and comfort that 
will lighten the teacher’s duties. 

The National Congress. of 
Mothers, 806 Loan and Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C., can 
supply to the remotest school the 
messages to parents and teachers 
given by the greatest students of 
childhood’s needs. Through the 
loan papers, no school need be 
isolated from: the best thought of 
the times in education of children 
as well as parents. 


portance of saving the lives of the 
birds instead of shooting them. 

Next, the boys will learn more 
about the trees. They will study 
them so that they will know by 
name, will know their leaves, and 
can tell many things about them. 
They will also be taught to preserve 
the trees and they will learn some- 
thing about the diseases that afflict 
the forest. 

A plan of co-operation between 
the Boy Scouts of America and the 
different game commissions has been 
pushed enthusiastically. Letters 
have been received from practically 
every state in the union supporting 
the plan outlined by the Boy Scout 
leaders. 





Stranger, if thou hast learned a truth that 
needs 


No school of long experience, that the 


world 
’ Is full of guilt and misery, and hast seen 
Enough of all its sorrows, crimes and cares 
To tire thee of it—enter this wild wood 


And view the haunts of nature. The calm 
shade 

Shall bring a kindred calm, and the sweet 
breeze 

That makes the green leaves dance shall 
waft a balm 

To thy sick heart. 

BRYANT 
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NEW BOOKS 








Books to be reviewed in this Department should be sent to Mrs. Frederic Schoff, 
3418 Baring Street, West Philadelphia, Pa. 








School Janitors, Mothers’ Clubs and Health. A pop- 
ular nes of some problems in school 
housekeeping and the standardizing of certain 
sanitary details. By Helen C. Putnam, ae 

I to 4 copies, $1 each, post-paid; 5 to 9 
copies to one address, 90 cents a copy, post-paid; 

10 to 24 copies to one address, 80 cents each, post- 

paid; 25 and more copies to one address, 70 cents, 

expressage to be paid by purchaser. 


The above book should be in the hands of every 
school principal and every parents’ association. 
Boards of education should have it. CHILD-WELFARE 
MAGAZINE published a series of articles on ‘‘Clean 
Schoolhouses’"’ by Dr. Putnam. These have been 
compiled, revised, and enlarged so that now in book 
form they are available for continued service. The 
health of the entire community is affected by the 
sanitary conditions of the school. This book shows 
what to do and how to do it to make the school clean 
and wholesome for the children. It is too important 
a subject to be left to the discretion of the average 
janitor. 

Orders for the book may be sent to National Con- 
= of Mothers, 806 Loan and Trust Building, 

ashington, D. C. 


1000 Good Books for Children. Classified and graded 
list prepared by National Congress of Mothers’ 
Literature Committee (Miss argaret C. Wor- 
cester, Chairman). Revised 1912. Price, 10 cents. 


Send orders to National Congress of Mothers, 806 
Loan and Trust Building, Washington, D.C. Over 
25,000 orders have already been filled. 


The Francis W. Parker School Year Book. Vol I. 
By the faculty of the Francis W. Parker School, 
Chicago. 140 pages. Price 35 cents. Press of the 
Francis W. Parker School, 330 Webster Avenue, 
Chicago, 1912. 

The faculty of the Francis W. Parker School, 
Chicago, has undertaken to publish, annually, a 
volume entitled ‘“‘The Francis W. Parker School 
Year Book,’ consisting of a series of concrete, illus- 
trated reports of work actually done in the school. 

his school is in the nature of an educational lab- 
oratory, or an experiment station in education. Being 
unhampered by the traditions that beset the average 
school and free to experiment in any way with the 
content of the course of study and methods of organ- 
ization and teaching, the school is endeavoring to 
carry out certain modern fundamental principles 
and aims in education—principles and aims advanced 
especially by Col. Francis W. Parker, one of the 
pioneers in the modern educational movements in 
this country. 

The school proposes to share with the general 
educational public the benefits of its experimentation 
through the Year Book. Each volume will be de- 
voted to some one phase of education as actually 
worked out in the school. 

Vol. I is devoted to the ‘‘Social Motive in School 
Work,” and consists of a number of reports dealing 
with phases of handwork, music, dramatics, etc., in 
which the social motive predominates. The reports 
are plentifully illustrated—36 illustrations in all— 
and show in a concrete way how the projects or activ- 
ities described are made use of in the class-room. 

he experiences of the school are thus suggested in 
dealing with the great educational problems of moti- 
vation, correlation of the present day. 

The volume should be of immense practical value 
to every teacher in the country and to every parent. 
It is the parents who may make possible this line of 
education which fits the child. 

Fuller review of the methods will be given later. 


Religion and Race Regeneration.* (Prof. G. Sims 
oodhead, LL.D.) 


Eugenists in recent times have undoubtedly made 
great strides forward, but these are almost entirely 
in the direction of, and are concerned with, what may 
be termed the physical basis on which man is built 
up, and for all — purposes the fine ‘‘animal”’ 
appears to be the ideal of many of those interested 
in the regeneration of the race. Excellent and de- 
sirable as they are, physical perfection is not sufficient 
in itself, Character, moral fibre, sense of justice, 
spiritual insight and religious fervor have more to 

o with the exaltation of a nation than have brawn 
and brains, satisfactory though these are when com- 
bined with the others. 

What are the facts before us? says Dr. Meyer. 
On the one hand we have helpless and hopeless 
poverty, and on the other increasing luxury. ‘‘The 
open depreciation of marriage in certain influential 
quarters, the high standard of living and the low 
standard of morals, are other reasons for anxiety’’: 
a falling birth-rate, from 36 to 27 per 1,000, amongst 
the more prosperous and stable of our ple, those 
in most comfortable circumstances and best fitted to 
train their children in what is most worth living for. 

Eugenics ‘‘may rank as an integral part of religion, 
and the religious and racial instincts are alike uni- 
versal. They spring from the same source, move 
towards the same end, fulfil the same purposes; both 
have fallen and risen together, both await their final 
consummation and crown.” 

How true is it that as the religious life of the people 
has become more intense—and this applies specially 
in the case of the Christian religion—women have 
come to be held in greater honor and respect and 
the marriage bond and family life have become more 
sacred. Those who accept marriage as a sacrament 
are likely to undertake its duties and responsibilities 
in a far more serious fashion than are those who 
enter upon marriage as a civil contract. A family 
life, where all the influences brought to bear on the 
growing and developing children are pure and holy and 
tend to the formation of character, moral strength, 
intellectual activity and spiritual force, is the out- 
come of the former; a collection of individuals, owning 
to but loose family ties, with little sense of responsi- 
bility, and few interests in common, of the latter. 

Religion teaches that the whole man and nota 
part only must be strengthened and purified if 
eugenesis is to be complete, and that it must ‘‘include 
that re-genesis which calls into play other forces than 
those with which science primarily deals."’ Is it 
equal to this? Its past record shows that it is. In 
a few short centuries Christianity has rendered 
‘priceless services’’ to us as a nation. From rude 
barbarism we have been raised to a state of civil- 
ization never before reached in the history of man, 
though that very civilization has now come to be 
a danger, in that many accept the product as the 
force that fashions. Our laws, civil and moral, are 
founded on religious ideas and on the ties of the 
family, as are also our customs, conventions and 
traditions. Further, for all that makes for improve- 
ment or that protects from degeneration of the race 
we are beholden to the religious spirit of this and 
former times, whilst the power that has made men 
strive to raise their fellows at home and driven them 
to care for men abroad has had its origin in the 
vitalizing breath of religion. 

In the final chapter of this little work, Dr. Meyer 
ives the answer of religion to the challenge of the 
our, enumerating in turn its lesser and its major 

services—the ennobling of the love that leads to the 
continuance of the race, the restraint of passion and 
the indication of responsibilities and of duties towards 
those who are weak and dependent.— Moral Education 
Quarterly. 


** Religion and Race-Regeneration."’ By Rev. F. B. 
Meyer, B.A., D.D. (Cassell & Co.) Price 6d. net. 
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Aims and Purposes of National Congress of Mothers 


To raise the standards of home life. To develop wiser, better-trained parenthood. 

To give young people, ignorant of the proper care and training of children, opportunities 
to learn this, that they may better perform the duties of parenthood, 

To bring into closer relations the home and the school, that parent and teacher may 
co-operate intelligently in the education of the child. 

To surround the childhood of the whole world with that loving, wise care in the impres- 
sionable years of life, that will develop good citizens, instead of lawbreakers and criminals. 

To carry the mother-love and mother-thought into all that concerns or touches childhood 
in Home, School, Church, State or Legislation. 

To interest men and women to co-operate in the work for purer, truer homes, in the 
belief that to accomplish the best results, men and women must work together. 

To secure such legislation as will ensure that children of tender years may not be tried 
in ordinary courts, but that each town shall establish juvenile courts and special officers, 
whose business it shall be to look out for that care which will rescue, instead of confirm the 
child in evil ways. 

To work for such probationary care in individual homes rather than institutions. 

To rouse the whole community to a sense of its duty and responsibility to the blameless, 
dependent and neglected children, because there is no philanthropy which will so speedily 
reduce our taxes, reduce our prison expenses, reduce the expense of institutions for 
correction and reform. 

The work of the Congress is civic work in its broadest and highest sense, and every 
man or woman who is interested in the aims of the Congress is cordially invited to become 
a member and aid in the organized effort for a higher, nobler national life, which can only 
be attained through the individual homes. 
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State News 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


News items from the States must be in the hands of the editorial board by the 
fifteenth of the previous month to ensure their appearance in the next magazine. 
editorial board earnestly asks the attention of every press chairman to the necessity of 
complying with this rule. 


ARIZONA over matter.” This emergence of mind 

means that we are laying aside our preju- 

dices and looking at our problems in the 

white light of truth. No greater evidence 

of the emergence of the mind of woman has 

been presented to the world than the organ- 
— of the a . 

‘ourteen years ago last February hun- 

COLORADO dreds of the mothers responded to the call 

ADDRESS OF MRS. FRED DICK AT ANNUAL CON-- of Mrs. T. W. Birney and Phoebe L> Hearst 

VENTION, COLORADO CONGRESS to meet in Washington, D. C., to consider 

the welfare of the child and the enlarging 

In his new book, “Woman and Woman- duties of motherhood. Surprising and 

hood,” Saleeby has given us this new defi- almost startling was the response. Where 

nition of progress: “ Progress is the emer- dozens were expected, hundreds came. The 

gence of mind and its increased dominance wheel of progress had taken another turn 
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The Arizona Branch National Congress 
of Mothers held its annual convention in 
Phoenix, January 16. Fuller reports will 
be given later. 
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and the mind of woman had made a delib- 
erate effort to emerge. Mothers came out 
of the confines of their individual homes 
and narrow views of motherhood into a 
consciousness of the motherhood of the 
race. They had a vision of the needs of 
the children of the world, and they said 
with Mrs. Gilman: “We will gather a 
band of all loving mothers from land 
unto land. Our children are part of the 
world, do ye hear? They are one with 
the world. We must make them all hear. 
Save all for the child’s sake.” 

They asked us~in Colorado to become a 
part of this great organization, to accept 
this vision and transform it into a reality. 
We accepted the invitation, and for years 
have been making our influence felt 
throughout the State. 

I will ask you to consider with me some 
of the many things this organized mother- 
hood is asking for the children. Through 
the Child-Hygiene Department they are 
promulgating plans to save to the world the 
enormous loss of the 300,000 infants who 
die annually in the midst of our American 
civilization. They are inquiring into the 
cause of this needless loss of human life 
and finding that it is mainly through the 
ignorance of motherhood and inefficiency 
of the home. This committee are doing 
all in their power to overcome this ignor- 
ance by sending out pamphlets on sanita- 
tion, good food, and general care of in- 
fants in the home. They are co-operating 
with the city and State authorities for en- 
forcing the pure food law and discovery of 
the causes of this great loss of human life. 
They are trying to make people understand 
that to preserve the nation they must save 
the lives of its most precious asset, its 
babies. The protection of infant life is 
of more value even in a pecuniary way 
than the protection of the cotton crop or 
the conservation of animal life. 

The Child-Labor Committee is studying 
the conditions of the children in our beet 
fields and investigating the use of children 
by the moving-picture shows. 

Through the Country Life Committee we 
are improving the conditions surrounding 
the rural schools, co-operating with good 
roads committees in putting the roads they 
travel to and from school in a better con- 
dition. “Good roads mean more cultivated 
farms and cheaper food products for the 
toilers of the town. They mean progress 
and prosperity and, like good streets, they 
make habitation along them more desirable.” 
This committee hopes to bring about the 
active co-operation of the country school 
and the life of the community. In this con- 
nection I will read what is being done in 
one of the small towns of the State. 

“Holly, Col., Sept.. 21.—Superintendent 
C. I. Collins and the Parents’ and Teachers’ 
Club are entitled to credit for the domestic 
science suggestion which has been taken 
up with alacrity by the high school girls. 


“Last Monday a bevy of thirty pretty 
high school girls, chaperoned by Miss Alice 
Barret, met at the W. F. DeBus Market, 
where a demonstration in meat cutting was 
given, an adept in that line, who explained 
the various ‘cuts’ of a beef in a way that 
all could understand. 

“A demonstration in preserving fruits 
will be given by Mrs. J. S. McMurty at her 
home on Wednesday, and this will be fol- 
lowed by demonstrations in cooking and 
general housekeeping by the various house- 
wives.” 

This kind of co-operation will have a 
very elevating influence, and brings to the 
mind of the child the realization of the 
value of the work he or she is doing in 
school. This committee is also working 
to unite districts in forming a district high 
school where the country child can have 
all the advantages obtained in the city 
schools, with the additional advantage of 
being in the open; communicating with 
Nature and living the normal healthy life 
free from the contaminating influence of 
the city streets and its many distractions. 
Such a high school has been established in 
Grand Juriction. This committee is issuing 
valuable leaflets on what kind of lunches 
are best for school children, what books 
to select for a child’s library in the home, 
reading for the country mother, etc. 

The Juvenile Court and Probation Com- 
mittee believe that the home and the school 
must save the child, and not the courts, 
and that the best work of courts is to point 
out the needs of the home and school. As 
Mrs. Schoff has said: “ Juvenile crime, its 
causes and remedy, are of more vital 
moment than the boll weevil, or the chestnut 
blight, for the possible good citizen trans- 
formed into one who is a menace and ex- 
pense to society is a great waste.” The 
aim of this comittee is to discover the 
causes of truancy and consequent juvenile 
delinquency, and point out to the home and 
school the needed remedies. Edwin 
Cooley says the period of compulsory edu- 
cation must cover the whole critically for- 
mative period of youth at least ~ to 
eighteen. 

The Committee on Home Economics de- 
sires to work with all other committees in 
efforts to raise the standard of home life 
and furnish children with the proper kind 
of food for their best development. All 
social workers unite in saying that perhaps 
the greatest lack of the home is good cook- 
ing and sanitation. We are trying to im- 
press on the minds of growing girls that 
home-making is a profession, and they have 
no more right to enter that profession un- 
prepared to fulfil its requirements than a 
boy has to be totally unprepared for his 
life-work. Good cooks are the exception— 
they should be the rule. 

States may make as many different laws 
as they choose on a subject which is the 
foundation of the nation’s future. One of 
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the greatest needs to-day for the protection 
of the home is Federal law governing mar- 
riage and divorce. The Marriage Sanctity 
Committee are working toward the further- 
ance of such a law. 


PLAYGROUND 


It has taken years of talking and dis- 
cussion to bring the public to recognize the 
play instinct in the child and give it a free 
expression under proper supervision on 
well-equipped playgrounds. The Mothers’ 
Congress, through its playground commit- 
tees, has been one of the moving forces in 
this movement. It will continue its good 
work until there is a playground in the 
neighborhood of every school. 

It is conceded that Colorado has more 
good laws concerning women and children 
than any other State in the Union, but there 
is need of more protection, and our legis- 
lative committee will work with all other 
organizations in bringing it about. There 
is much work for this committee to do in 
seeing that the good laws we already have 
are really enforced. 

Our Parent-Teacher Association work is 
the outgrowth of the realization on the part 
of mothers that the school and the teacher 
have an equal influence with the home and 
the parent in the development of the child. 
The mothers have knocked at the door of 
the school and asked that these two in- 
fluences co-operate. Unfortunately, and 
very strangely, in the growth of our great 
public school system, a critical attitude has 
developed. The home is saying to the 
school: “You are not preparing our chil- 
dren for their life-work. They come out 
with a smattering of this and the other 
thing and very little definite knowledge.” 
The school turns back to the home and 
says: “ You do not clothe or feed your chil- 
dren properly. You do not send them to 
us well equipped, physically or mentally, for 
the work we stand ready to give them. 
You expect us to take your defective prod- 
uct and make it into a well-developed, ex- 
emplary citizen, and you do not understand 
either the subject or method of our instruc- 
tion.” 

After the child leaves the kindergarten 
the mother seldom visits the school except 
when Mary or Johnny is in trouble. Under 
such circumstances teacher and mother are 
on the defensive. Little improvement either 
in the home or school can come about while 
this critical attitude prevails, and the 
Mothers’ Congress is endeavoring, through 
meetings of mothers and teachers in our 
school buildings, to bring about a symnpa- 
thetic and intelligent interest in the child. 
The mother must be willing to face the 
truth in regard to her precious offspring, 
and the teacher must be brave and sympa- 
thetic in telling the truth, and both must 
remember that the little child stands be- 
tween them to become what their united 
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effort can make him. The same great 
motive that makes the teacher’s work worth 
while makes parenthood the greatest thing 
in the world. The compensation of both is 
greatest through the product resulting from 
the closest and most sympathetic co-opera- 
tion of both. 

The Literature Comittee is compiling 
papers and reading matter for the use of 
the Parent-Teacher meeting, which they will 
send on demand, and our Educational Com- 
mittee keeps us in touch with the highest 
standards of educational advancement and 
encourages substantial lines of endeavor. 

Through the Child-Welfare Committee 
we hope to impress on the minds of parents 
and teachers the necessity for the direct 
teaching of social ethics by the parents 
when they are intelligent enough and will- 
ing to do it, or by an especially trained 
teacher where the parents fail in their duty. 
They are forming girls’ circles of seventh- 
and eighth-grade girls, which meet in the 
school buildings after school hours for 
social and ethical improvement, under the 
supervision of a paid instructor. Nine of 
these circles, with 30 girls in each group, 
are already established, and some splendid 
work is being planned by the mothers to 
bring about better co-operation between the 
mother and daughter, home and school. 

Through the mutual co-operation of all 
these forces we hope to see our homes and 
their surroundings become the laboratories 
of the schools where the child can connect 
the school studies with life and put in prac- 
tice its teachi Experiments in socializ- 
ing and industrializing the schools are being 
tried all over the country with encouraging 
results. With the on. comes greater 
interest in the learning. Parents are com- 
ing to live with their children instead of 
for them, and are asking that our schools 
be used as social a ee the natural 
activity of the people may a joyous ex- 
pression under wholesome, well-regulated 
conditions. 

In undertaking these many lines of en- 
deavor for the welfare of the child let us 
take our courage in our hands and go forth 
strong for the fray, confident in the con- 
sciousness that we are working with the 
forces which make for eternal progress. 


ILLINOIS 


Our president, Mrs. L. D. Doty, will re- 
main in California until spring, and in her 
absence the first eee ge = Mrs. 
Charles W. Blodgett, will be the acting 
president. Mrs. Doty’s last official act be- 
fore her departure was the convening of 
the State Board of Managers at her home 
for an all-day conference. Plans were con- 
sidered for the annual convention in Jack- 
sonville in May next. Mrs. George W. 
Eggers was appointed chairman of the Pro- 
gramme Committee, Mrs. Mary B. Page of 
the Resolutions Committee, Miss’ Marie 
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Hesse of the Nominating Committee, and 
Mrs. O. J. Kern of the Committee on Re- 
vision of By-laws. Resolutions were 
adopted in support of legislation regarding 
registration of births. Reports were heard 
regarding the constant growth of co-opera- 
tion between homes and schools through 
Illinois as the direct result of gatherings of 
parents and teachers to consider in a 
friendly spirit such matters as concern the 
best interests of the children in the par- 
ticular locality. 

The Round Table of Department Chair- 
men will meet for the third time on the 
second Saturday of this month at the Hotel 
Sherman. Such is the advantage of these 
meetings in binding the working forces to- 
gether in mutual understanding and help- 
fulness that it is recommended to the Board 
of Managers of each State. 

One afternoon the sum of one hundred 
dollars was added to the State treasury in 
the short space of three hours in a way 
suggested by this announcement: 


DO YOU WANT TO 


AVE A GOOD TIME 
ELP A GOOD CAUSE 
BY ATTENDING A 
PROGRESSIVE HOUSE VAUDEVILLE 
AT THE HOMES OF 
Mrs. 0. T. Bright | Mrs. Geo. M. Brill | Mrs. W. S. Hefferan 
6515 Harv'rd Ave. | 6613 Harv’rd Ave. | 6631 Harvard Ave. 
Wednesday Afternoon, Dec. 11, 1912 
FROM 2:30 TO 5:00 O’CLOCK 


’ A fine array of talent, both professional and amateur, 
will present various fascinating “stunts,” such as 
Folk Dancing, Snag Telling, Indian Club Drills, 
Dramatic ings, Impersonations, Living Pictures, 
Palm Reading, oes. ete.,etc. General Admission to 
Each House, 10 cents 


Separate and Distinct Attractions at Each Residence 


Performances begin simultaneously at the three 
houses at 2:30, 3:15 and 4:00 p.m. Patrons beginning 
at one house may progress to the other two, thus 
completing the circle of entertainment. 


Given under the Auspices of the Illinois Congress of Mothers 
for the benefit of its Working Fund 


At the fifty-ninth annual meeting of the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association held 
recently at Peoria, the Parent-Teacher Sec- 
tion presented the following program: 


CHAPTER XIV—PARENT-TEACHERS’ SECTION 


Mrs. O. T. Bright, president; Mrs. O. L. 
Frazee, vice-president; Mrs. George W. 
Eggers, executive committee. 


Jefferson Hotel: The Gold Room 


Address : “The Parent-Teacher Move- 
ment,” Miss Marie Hesse, Chicago. 

Address: “The Relation which the 
Parent-Teacher Association Should Bear to 
the School,” Mrs. L. D. Doty, President 
Illinois Congress of Mothers, Chicago. 

Discussion: Gerard T. Smith, Mrs. 
George C. Ashmun, Child- Welfare Leag, 
Peoria. 


Address: “ Simplified Spelling and How 
the Home May Help,” J. H. Collins. 
Address: “ The Parent and the Teacher,” 
Francis G. Blair. 
Business. 
“Happy be 
With such a mother! Faith in womankind 
Beats with his blood and trust in all things 
high 
Chena easy to-him.” —The Princess. 
Mrs. Orville T. Bright, the retiring presi- 
dent, conducted the session and also the 
election of officers, at which Mrs. William 
B. Owen was chosen president. 


IOWA 


Governor Clarke, State superintendent of 
school, the presidents of State schools, law- 
yers, doctors and political leaders, comprise 
the advisory board of the State Congress to 
aid in a State-wide child-welfare campaign. 
Pressure is being brought to bear on the 
legislature this session to secure an appro- 
priation for a child-welfare building at the 
State Fair for 1913. Mrs. Walter S. Brown, 
National Chairman of Child-Hygiene De- 
partment, is chairman of legislative commit- 
tee and was instrumental in securing place 
for exhibits for 1912. 

Iowa’s greatest need is parent-teacher 
associations throughout our State. The 
president, Mrs. Charles Brenton, and cor- 
responding secretary, Mrs. J. C. Bennett, 
are most successful in systematizing plans 
for this work. The great possibilities of 
each department of the State work is fore- 
seen by the president and she with her 
committees are devising plans to make these 
possibilities realities. Mrs. Brenton is giv- 
ing of her time and strength most gener- 
ously to work out these problems for 
Iowa’s greatest good. 

The Superintendent of Primary Instruc- 
tion in Canton, Ohio, Miss Maud Moore, is 
promoting the organization of Parent- 
Teacher Associations in all the schools 
under her supervision. She is very enthusi- 
astic, and is meeting with success in her 
effort to interest parents and teachers in 
this movement. 


MASSACHUSETTES 


We regret to note that two of our most 
promising associations were omitted from 
the report printed in the January issue, but 
their work is so good, we desire that ail 
may feel the inspiration of the enthusiasm 
which prevails. 

Leicester Parent Association, Mrs. J. S. 
Whittemore, president, has a membership 
of about eighty and an honorary list of 
four who have contributed five dollars or 
more to the association. They hold eight 
meetings each year, at which the “Aims and 
Purposes” are read. Teachers of sewin 
and basketry were engaged last year, an 
a splendid exhibit of the work spoke for 
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itself. A prize speaking contest was held, 
and a cake sale and vocation party added 
nearly seventy dollars to the treasury. In 
October, 1910, a school savings bank sys- 
tem was introduced and last October; two 
years later, $306.90 had been transferred 
from school savings bank’ pass-books to 
savings bank pass-books, which seems ex- 
cellent for a six-room building. The presi- 
dent tells me they are “striving in every 
way to rouse the whole community to a 
sense of duty and responsibility to child- 
hood,” and music, refreshments, etc., make 
their meetings delightfully social. 

From West Garden Division of the P. T. 
League comes an equally interesting word. 
Seven meetings last year were well at- 
* tended by both fathers and mothers, who 
were finely entertained by splendid 
speakers, music, and refreshments. They 
have a programme, social, and visiting com- 
mittee, each consisting of three members, 
besides a health committee, through whose 
efforts the services of a school nurse have 
been secured with very gratifying results. 

The Welfare League of Women and 
Children in Worcester, which belongs to us 
by affiliation, has induced the city to fur- 
mish a trained nurse for the schools. 


MISSOURI 


At Sedalia, Mo., a meeting in the interest 
of the Mothers’ Congress was‘held, at which 
Mrs. Charles McDaris, of St. Louis, spoke 
as follows on “ Parental Influence ” : 

“ The influence of the parental character 
upon children is immeasurable. Every- 
thing around has an influence on them. The 
influence of things is so great that by famili- 
arity with them they insensibly urge 
upon them principles and feelings which 
they before abhorred. 

“A drop of water seems to make no 
impression upon the stone, but it will even- 
tually wear its way through. If there be, 
then, such a mighty influence in the inani- 
mate things around us, how much greater 
must be the parental influence!” 

Richard Cecil said: “I had a pious mother 
who dropped things in my way. I could 
never rid myself of them. I was a pro- 
fessed infidel, but I liked to be an infidel 
in company rather than alone. I was 
wretched when by myself. The principles, 
maxims, and teachings of my mother spoiled 
my jollity. With my companions I could 
sometimes stifle them. Like embers, we 
kept one another warm, but when alone I 
could not divest myself of my better prin- 
ciples and my mother’s influence. Bringing 
the eternal world into their view, planning 
and acting with that world before them, 
this thought gains, at length, a stronghold 
on them. The parent, who has watched the 
child from birth, who has added to its 
vocabulary word by word, should know 
many characteristics of the child which 
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would materially aid the teacher in suc- 
cessfully performing his part in the child’s 
development. Therefore, a Parent-Teacher 
Association which has for its purpose so 
high and noble a work as that of develop- 
ing the manhood and womanhood of the 
world cannot fail of the commendation of 
every parent and every teacher, whose inter- 
est in their chosen work is sufficiently great 
to justify the trust and confidence which 
they assume to accept in their capacity as 
teacher. Such co-operation on the part of 
parent and teacher cannot fail of great and 
general good for the child, for society, and 
for the nation.” 


OHIO 


The Ohio Congress of Mothers held an 
Executive Board Meeting at Cleveland, 
Monday afternoon, January 6, in the as- 
sembly room of The Young Women’s 
Christian Association, Mrs. E. S. Wright, 
of Conneaut, president, presided. 

Mrs. Wilbur Warner, chairman for 
Purity and Sex Hygiene, reported visiting 
and addressing 23 mothers’ clubs and of 
placing Purity literature in several of the 
schools. 

The Congress decided to co-operate with 
the Religious and Educational Convention 
to be held in Cleveland in March. 

Mrs. I. Alexander was appointed chair- 
man of Ways and Means. 

Members of the board present were: 
Mrs. E. S. Wright, Mrs. W. J. Granger, 
Mrs. J. W. Speed, Mrs. A. W. Marshal, 
Mrs. C. D. Palmer, Mrs. E. B. Haserodt, 
Mrs. Wilbur Warner, Mrs. J. Rankin, Mrs. 
A. Mueller, Mrs. I. Alexander, and Mrs. 
M. P. Buhrer. 

The Ohio Congress is urging clubs and 
societies to endorse and work for the 
Mothers’ Pension bill. The Cleveland 
Council of Women, at its December meet- 
ing, endorsed the movement, and January 
13, the Cuyahoga County Woman’s Suffrage 
Party, with a -membership of over five 
thousand, by resolution endorsed the bi!l. 
Mrs. Marguerite P. Buhrer, president of 
the Cleveland Congress, is working un- 
ceasingly for the success of the bill, urging 
clubs, associations, and conventions to 
promise and assist in every way to create 
sentiment for the passage of the bill this 
winter. 


OREGON 


The activity in Oregon is very marked. 
The membership has doubled in less than a 
year. New circles have been organized in 
Rose City Park, East Mt. Tabor, Jeffer- 
son, Malloy, Toledo, Ashland, Medford, 
Hood River, and Condon. The State mem- 
bership department is busy conducting a 
membership campaign. Aim—soo individ- 
ual members for the purpose of creating a 
fund to establish a Parents’ Educational 
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Bureau in Oregon. The Ways and Means 
Committee are active along similar lines. 
Our two Child-Welfare .Exhibits have 
created -a great demand for literature, 
which we must try to meet. Our literature 
department, through its efficient chairman, 
Mrs. I. N. Walker, and her faithful helpers, 
is proving a wonderful means of education 
for parents as well as growth to our organ- 
ization. The Social Hygiene Society of 
Portland is co-operating with Mrs. Walker 
and many of their leaflets on sex hygiene 
are distributed by her. The State Board of 
Health has printed a leaflet for us, entitled 
“To the Expectant Mother.” Any organ- 
ized Parent-Teacher Circle.in the State may 
apply to our librarian, Mrs. J. C. E. King, 
for a box of books on child study. These 
are for free circulation, except cost of trans- 
portation. Mrs. King has the co-operation 
of the State Library Commission, and 
through Miss Cornelia Marvin will be able 
to meet all demands for books. . 

Mrs. Clara H. Waldo, the president, is 
now in California. Mrs. Robert H. Tate, 
the acting president, recently addressed the 
Civic Improvement Club at McMinnville on 
child welfare. The Superintendent of 
Schools is planning to have a Parent- 
Teacher Circle organized at once. Invi- 
tations have come from Tigard and Oregon 
City to organize. The “ Dependent Widows’ 
Pension Bill” Committee, through its chair- 
man, Mrs. R. E. Bondurant, extends to all 
the members throughout the State apprecia- 
tive thanks for the hearty support given 
and the splendid work accomplished in se- 


‘curing endorsements for the petition. A 


deep interest has been created, and we 
eagerly await the action of the legislators. 

Mrs. J. C. LaBarre, a member of our 
Press and Publicity Department, has gone 
to California for a few months. On her 
way she stopped at Medford and Ashland 
to address our circles there. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
MESSAGE FROM FIELD SECRETARY 


It has occurred to me that a New Year 
message to the MaGAZINE, in the form of a 
brief review of the work done in Pennsyl- 
vania, would be acceptable to the readers 
of the MAGAZINE, and in a measure be an 
acknowledgment of the splendid support 

iven this work by our beloved president, 

rs. George K. Johnson. 

It is now two years since I went into the 
field, at first with many misgivings and dis- 
couragements. When the work closed last 
summer, I had a sense of definite and per- 
manent gain, but this fall has shown spe- 
cific results heretofore unattained. 

Letters are coming from individual school 
officials, county superintendents, and school 
boards, inviting me to visit different sec- 
tions of the State and explain this great 
movement. 


1 am beginning to enlist the interest and 
help of the intelligent women leaders in 
the communities I visit, and everywhere I 
find that the parental conscience is being 
slowly aroused. Mem and women are be- 
ginning to realize that this is no local thing, 
but a great world movement, springing up 
to meet the needs created by modern con- 
ditions, and the awakening of the social 
conscience to the fact, that we are the 
guardians not only of our own children, but 
that we have a solemn duty to the child 
of the ignorant and negligent home; first, 
as a matter of self-protection, second as a 
matter of economy, and third, and greatest 
of all reasons, as a mother of mercy, for 
whether we will or no, we are “our 
brother’s keeper.” 

It is slowly dawning upon the minds of 
thinking people that parenthood is first a 
science, and then an art, and not a matter 
to be left to blind instinct; that there must 
be a knowledge of the laws of child growth, 
and later the skill to apply this knowledge 
to the rearing of children; in other words, 
that there must be training for this highest 
and most sacred of human callings— 
motherhood and fatherhood. 

In one of the large centres of the State 
where Parent-Teacher Associations have 
passed the experimental stage and have be- 
come a fixed fact, I had, in November, a 
most significant and interesting experience, 
which I think will be of interest to our 
friends in the State. 

The leading spirit of this work in the 
above-named centre felt that it would be 
an economic gain, as well as a friendly act, 
to bring together at a luncheon, represen- 
tatives of the Parent-Teacher Associations, 
and of those who were engaged in various 
ways in the social betterment of the town; 
hence the pulpit, the school board, the set- 
tlement, the hospital, the recreation centres 
and Ghristian Associations, the Civic Club, 
and even the Board of Trade, the legal pro- 
fession and the medical world were all 
represented at this notable gothering. 

The splendid woman who had suggested 
the coming together of the social workers 
of the town was unanimously chosen to pre- 
side, which she did with rare grace and 
tact. When the coffee was brought on, the 
Chairman called upon the guests for a brief 
word on their work, to discover if possible 
through such a discussion in what way 
each could serve the other, and avoid the 
overlapping af their activities. 

The last speaker. was a woman upon 
whom motherhood has fallen like a bene- 
diction. In eloquent and _ soul-stirring 
words she spoke of this child-saving work 
as “the engine of the future.” 

I wish I could convey to you the solemn- 
ity of this movement. After the great and 
universal mother-heart had spoken, not for 
her own children, but for all childhood, 
some one said it was like the trumpet-call 
of the angel Gabriel—not, however, a sum- 
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mons to the other world, but a call to be up 
and doing our Father’s business in this 
present life. Could there have been a finer 
tribute to the cause? 

I have never heard a finer discussion of 
the essential needs of a community, and 
the significant thing to me, a stranger guest, 
was that the final word in each address was 
that most of the problems encountered by 
the social worker, the Church, the business 
man, the lawyer, and doctor were those 
created by the ignorant and negligent home, 
and that the greatest and most practical 
method known for the solution of these 
problems was the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion. 

Among the places visited this autumn 
where I felt that the interest was vital, 
and that permanent organization would in 
time be effected, were the following: Mauch 
Chunk, Lehighton, Palmerton, Easton, 
South Bethlehem, Tyrone, Mahanoy City, 
Huntingdon, Allentown, Downingtown, 
Coatesville, Scranton, and, I hope, Lewis- 
town, Lebanon, and Reading. 

Other places were visited with more or 
less promise of success in the future as fol- 
lows: Minersville, Pottsville, Eaglesmere, 
Buck Run, Forty Fort, Exeter, Dorrance- 
ton, Edwardsville, Larkville, Hanover, 
Spring Grove, Columbia, Spring City, 
Birdsboro, Royersford, Altoona, Bellwood, 
and West Chester. 

To you and to my many friends in the 
State I want to say that we have all turned 
another golden milestone, and that the glad 
New Year lies before us with unlimited 
opportunity. 

Faithfully yours, 


CynTuia P. Dozter. 


The Pennsylvania Congress of Mothers 
presents the programme for a Child-Wel- 
fare Conference to be held in Harrisburg 
in February. Over a year ago the plans 
were made for this conference, and the 
following committee of arrangements was 
appointed : 

Rev. Wm. Quigley Bennett, Ph.D., Phila- 
delphia, chairman. 

Mrs. Charles P. Mercer, Philadelphia, 
secretary. 

Mrs. James J. Chamberlin, Harrisburg. 

Right Rev. Henry J. Darlington, D.D., 
Harrisburg. 

Mrs. Geo. Douglas Ramsay, Harrisburg. 

Hon. Vance McCormick, Harrisburg. 

Hon. A. B. Farquhar, York. 

Mrs. Frederic Schoff, Philadelphia. 

Mrs. George K. Johnson, Philadelphia. 

Mrs. E. Z. Smith, Pittsburgh. 

Mrs. Geo. L. Cutler, Chester. 

Hon. Frank W. Trexler, Allentown. 

Mr. J. H. Rhey, Carlisle. 

Rev. E. A. Noble, Carlisle. 

Mrs. Charles I. Lang, Wilkes-Barre. 

Mr. Harry Shoemaker, Altoona. 

Hon. C. M. Staples, Stroudsburg. 

Dr. Geo. K. Becht, Harrisburg. 


PROGRAMME CHILD-WELFARE CONFERENCE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Harrisburg, Pa., February 4, 5, 6, 1913, in 
Pine Street Presbyterian Church 


Held Under the Auspices of 
THE PENNSYLVANIA CONGRESS OF_ MOTHERS 
Mrs. Geo. K. Johnson, President 


Tuesday, February 4, 8 p.M., Rev. Wm. 
Quigley Bennett, Ph.D., presiding: 

Greetings from Governor John K. Tener. 

“Our Object,” Mrs. George K. Johnson, 
President of Pennsylvania Congress of 
Mothers. 

Address, Mr. Alexander Simpson, Jr., 
“Needed Legislation for Child Welfare in 
Pennsylvania.” 

Address, Hon. Frank M. Trexler, Presi- 
dent of Pennsylvania Juvenile Court and 
Probation Association, “ The Need of Citi- 
zens Co-operating with Juvenile Court 
Associations.” 

February 5, 10 A.M., Mrs. Sam’l Temple, 
President of State Federation of Pennsyl- 
vania Women, presiding: 

Address, Mrs. E. W. Biddle, of Carlisle, 
Pa., “ Child-Labor Problems.” 

Discussion. 

Address, Mrs. Jennie Griffiths, Secretary 
of Charities, Easton, Pa. “ Probation 
Work.” 

Illustrated lecture by Hon. J. Horace 
MacFarland, “Country Life and Good 
Roads.” 

3 P.M., Right Rev. Henry Darlington, 
D.D., presiding: 

Address, Rev. Dr. E. A. Noble, “ The 
College —— of Eugenics.” 

Address, Mr. James S. Heberling, “ Char- 
acter Building in the Child.” 

Address, F. Z. Smith, Esq., Pittsburgh, 
ise _* Pittsburgh’s Interest in Child Wel- 
are. 

8 p.M., Hon. John C. Bell, Attorney-Gen- 
eral, thong . 

Address, “ The Needs of the Children of 
Pennsylvania,” Mrs. Frederic Schoff. 

Address, Miss Julia Lathrop, Chief of the 
Children’s Federal Bureau: 

Thursday, Io a.M., Rev. Wm. Q. Bennett, 
Ph.D., presiding: 

_ Address, “ What Delaware County is Do- 
ing for Children,” Hon. Wm. Ward, Jr., 
Mayor of Chester. 

Address, “ Preventive Work,” Henry J. 
Gideon. 

“ Parents’ Co-operation in Prevention In- 
fant Mortality,” Dr. Wilbur Batt, Chief 
— Vital Statistics, State Board of 

ealth. 


In Pittsburgh, on February 20 and 21, a 
Conference of Western Associations of 
Pennsylvania Congress of Mothers has 
been arranged by Mrs. E. G. Kiernan, vice- 
president, Somerset, Pa. The Conference 
is to be held in auditorium Pittsburgh 
High School. The superintendent of 
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Pittsburgh Schools, Miss Alice Parker, 
kindergartner, Pittsburgh; Mrs. Geo. R. 
Johnson, Philadelphia, State president; and 
Mrs. Frederic Schoff, national president, 
are among those whose names are on the 
programme. 

The invitation from Erie Parent-Teacher 
Associations to hold the next conference in 
Erie in October, 1913, has been accepted. 


RHODE ISLAND 


THE RHODE ISLAND CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 
AND PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION. 


During the summer the chairman of our 
Home Economics Committee (Mrs. Alfred 
Lustig) organized a sewing school for lit- 
tle Portuguese children who lived near the 
summer settlement of Little Compton and 
Seaconnet. The summer people responded 
cordially to the appeal made to them, so 
that enough money was raised to continue 
the work next summer, if not longer. In- 
cidentally other helpful and sanitary ideas 
were given to these little foreigners, while 
the local school board has become interested 
enough to consider introducing sewing in 
the schools. 

Under this same committee’s guidance, 
and with the able initiative of Mrs. Lustig, 
a branch of the National House Wives’ 
League has been formed. Mrs. Heath, the 
national president, addressed the initial 
meeting of the organization at Sayles Hall, 
Brown University, at which eight hundred 
women were present. An active campaign 
and investigation are promised by this 
group of women for the betterment and 
more intelligent appreciation of food con- 
ditions. 

The Mothers’ Congress at present is 
much interested in the Child-Welfare Ex- 
hibit which took place in Providence, Janu- 
ary 6th to 12th. Some of its officers and 
leading members are among the promoters 
of this exhibit. Dr. Anna Strong, who 
has become identified with such work 
throughout the country, has charge of the 
matter, and will give an address at the 
open meeting of the Mother’s Congress 
in December on this topic in order to bring 
it before the intelligent interest of the 
members of the Congress. 

A list of books for children has been 
compiled for the Rhode Island Congress 
of Mothers by Mrs. David Bernkopf, for- 
merly president of the Jewish Council of 
Women. This is arranged alphabetically 
and by grades, and represents much time 
and thought on the part of the compiler. 

It is the feeling of the Executive Board 
that more definite and practical work may 
recommend itself to the Congress as a re- 
sult of the Child-Welfare Exhibit, and cer- 
tain cherished plans are being held in 
obeyance. 


VERMONT 


The “Child Study” department of the 
Lyndon Union Club has became affliated 


with the National Congress and _ has 
arranged a fine scheme of study for the 
winter. 

Mayor J. M. Estes, of Montpelier, whose 
wife is a vice-president of the State branch 
of the Congress of Mothers, is doing splen- 
did work in interesting the boys of the city 
in civic work and in all that makes the city 
beautiful and clean. The Parent-Teacher 
Association of the High School of Rutland 
gave a lecture to the public in the beautiful 
assembly hall of the school by Rev. Dr. 
Vander Pyle, of Haverhill, Mass., on the 
labor movement and good citizenship. 

The association of West Rutland is doing 
splendid work. The superintendent of the 
district schools and the principal of the 
High School gave fine addresses. An ad- 
dress and several songs were given at the 
opening meeting in the fall by the State 
President. 

Rev. Mr. Davidson on Sunday evening 
preached upon “The Social Evil,’ and 
invited the Parent-Teacher Association to 
attend the service. 

At the Dana School a talk was given by 
Dr. Mary Sherburne upon the evil effects 
of the use of liquor and cigarettes. 

At the Walkins Avenue School Dr. Wm. 
Pond spoke to the children upon the care 
of the teeth, showing plates and charts. 

At the Lincoln School State’s Attorney 
B. L. Stafford gave his experiences as a 
teacher in the Philippines. At the next 
meeting, Dr. Marshall speaks of the eye 
and ear. 

The Madison Street School had a success- 
ful sale, the proceeds to be used to com- 
plete the purchase of a piano which the 
association has bought for the school. 

The Church Street Association has, by 
permission of the School Board, changed 
the name of the school building to “ The 
Longfellow School.” A meeting was held, 
all the exercises being from Longfellow’s 
poems and songs. There were seventy 
present. 

The Park Street School has _ been 
changed to-“ Julia R. Dorr School” for 
our beloved Vermont poetess, who is still 
living at “The Maples,” although quite 
feeble in health. 

The School Street Association is con- 
sidering the use of the building as a social 
centre. 

The State President wishes to express 
hearty thanks for manuals from the Colo- 
rado branch and the Delaware branch of 
the Congress. The work in our State is 
advancing slowly, owing to illness in the 
family of the State President and to her 
own illness, but the spirit is here to stay, 
and the work is increasing. 

The Legislature has before it House Bill 
747—passed to a third reading—forbidding, 
under penalty of fine, the sale of cigarettes 
and cigarette papers to anyone under 
twenty-one years of age, or giving away of 
these things. Any omission to post this 
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law in places where thes¢ things are sold 
will be punished by a fine of fifty dollars. 
The State President has urged the passage 
of this bill. 


WASHINGTON 


The dean of women, Miss Frances John- 
ston, at the State Normal School in Cheney, 
has done much in organization of Parent- 
Teacher Associations. “Fourteen have 
been formed in Spokane, and wherever our 
normal teachers go there is usually a 
Parent-Teacher Circle. Some of our 
faculty help to organize circles. The parent- 
teacher work seems to me the entering 
wedge of social reform among the masses. 
Many calls come every week for help. 
They want literature, programmes, constitu- 
tions, and speakers. I read the CuHILp- 
WELFARE MAGAZINE each month with great 
interest, and always recommend it to clubs.” 


WISCONSIN 
CONTINUATION SCHOOLS IN WISCONSIN 


The law enacted in 1911 provided for 
continuation schools, industrial and com- 
mercial, day and evening, in cities of 5,000 
or more population. Separate boards, State 
and local, administer these schools. 

“Tt is gratifying to know,” said Warren 
E. Hicks, who, as assistant State superin- 
tendent for industrial education, has gen- 
eral supervision of these schools, “that the 
boards of education of thirty cities of the 
State have selected local industrial boards. 

“The limit of the law gives State aid 
to thirty cities, and that number have 
already qualified. There are definite part 
time plans to serve all persons over four- 
teen years of age who have left the estab- 
lished schools. 

“The apprentice has a day school; the 
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permit pupil over fourteen and under six- 
teen has a day school of not less than five 
hours per week; the temporarily employed 
have an all-day industrial school; and all 
persons over sixteen are served in indus- 
trial and commercial continuation classes 
in the evening. 

“Splendid co-operation has been found. 
West Allis dedicated a new building to 
these activities last week. The total sums 
levied in the cities is nearly $200,000. About 
150 teachers are now employed. Over 
12,000 persons are being served: 6,000 in 
day classes and 6,000 in evening classes. 
Sixty thousand dollars will be needed in 
1913. It will take $120,000 in 1914. 

“ Figures do not adequately indicate the 
significance of the new movement. Ad- 
ministrators are everywhere determined 
that the character of instruction shall be 
dynamic and intensively practical. There 
is no review of subjects with academic ends. 
Definite units of work are done, and many 
teachers are taken directly from the occu- 
pations. 

“The practical nature of one evening 
school may illustrate many others. Here 
is one that is typical: Bookkeeping 31, cook- 
ing 64, dressmaking 26, electricity 24, Eng- 
lish for foreigners 31, mechanical drawing 
19, millinery 15, penmanship 24, plain sew- 
ing 18, shorthand 60, telegraphy 27, type- 
writing 47, woodwork 15. 

“Courses in salesmanship, printing, ap 
plied art are being planned. One of the 
big services of these schools is to keep 
the temporarily unemployed off the street. 
Vocational guidance, systematic and intelli- 
gent, is given, and child welfare is a funda- 
mental principle back of the legislation and 
activity. These schools support established 
schools at every point. They lift humanity 
by training in efficiency in occupations and 
citizenship.” 


Child-Welfare in Other Lands 


AUSTRALIA 
BOUNTIES FOR BABIES 


The Australian Government is seriously 
considering a measure to grant maternity 
allowances for every child born in the 
country as a means of increasing the birth 
rate, and it is stated that the plan has 
been submitted to Lloyd George and others 
in the British Government, who look on it 
with approval. The decrease of the birth 
rate in civilized communities is becoming 
alarming, and France no longer stands so 
far in advance of other nations. Even 
Prussia during the last two years has fallen 
off terribly, there being 34,000 fewer births 
last year than the year before, a drop of 
31,000 in the preceding year and 21,000 in 
the year before that. 

The principal cause of this is supposed 
to be the high cost of living. The parents, 


being thoughtful of their children’s future 
instead of careless, as in uncivilized com- 
munities, prefer to restrict the family rather 
than to give inadequate training to their 
sons and daughters. Also, the cost of liv- 
ing is so great that the mere question of 
another mouth to feed and another person 
to clothe is a serious factor. Besides all 
this, the strain of modern living is so 
great that many women doubt their ability 
to sustain the burden of much child-bearing. 

The Australian Parliament, in the dis- 
cussion of the bill, pointed out that all 
schemes of legislation for improving the 
condition of the people were in vain unless 
the people were there to be improved. It 
was pointed out that the well-to-do families 
need no special encouragement, that the 
families thereof sufficed for the work that 
needed to be done in that sphere, and that 
there was no need to support the child of 
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the pauper classes, because their improvi- 
dence allowed large families. On the other 
hand, the very best citizenship of the coun- 
try came from the industrious workingman 
and workingman families, and it was on 
these that the high cost of living fell with 
especial stress, because they supported 
themselves on their earnings and could 
not afford to undertake such responsibili- 
ties as were beyond them. The proposal, 
therefore, to give a bounty sufficient to 
support a child for three years to every 
family where either the father or the 
mother had been at work for not less than 
nine months out of every twelve in the 
three preceding years has met with favor. 
Bounties for babies may yet come to be 
a party rallying cry. 


BULGARIA 


The Mothers’ Circle of Sofia Bulgaria, 
which is the representative of the Mothers’ 
Congress in Bulgaria, has been sorely tried 
during the Balkan war. The president, 
Zoritza D. Furnajieff, writes: “ We are in 
the midst of many sacred duties that re- 
quire all our time and attention. All socie- 
ties have united in one aim: to help the 
wounded soldiers, to find out the poor and 
needy orphans and widows, and to do all 
possible to aid our country in this sacred 
cause to free our brothers ‘and sisters in 
Macedonia; yet with what grief do we wit- 
ness the terrible consequences of the war! 
It is strange to think that at this twentieth 
century the Christian powers of Europe 
could not dare raise their voice of power 
and authority to stop the Turk in his evil 
deeds, but that such deeds should be stopped 
only by a bloodthirsty war. 

“ How long will God’s children keep their 
light under a bushel when it comes to stand 
for truth and righteousness, which may re- 
quire of them self-sacrifice and putting aside 
personal interests to serve others in their 
need ? 

“We needed the word and influence from 
the Christian people of England before the 
opening of the war, not their doctors and 
money when we have to witness the war 
by reason of their silence. 

“Our people have been brave. God has 
been and is with us; and yet it makes our 
hearts bleed to think of the thousands dead 
and as many more wounded and crippled 
for life. Why such waste of life? Manv 
of our professors, teachers, doctors, law- 
yers, and young men who have hardlv fin- 
ished their studies at the universitics of 
Europe, whose education has meant the last 
effort of their aged poor parents—yes, those 
who were to be the only hope of those 
parents are now on the list of dead. It is 
heartrending to see the misery that is to 
be felt more and more as the news of the 
slain is spread before the eyes of all. 


This wer will mean to us a great loss for 
many a year to come; it means the sudden 
cutting down of the factors who were push- 
ing ow nation to a progress in literary, 
political, and industrial lives. 

“ Many are the homeless, poor inhabitants 
of the villages that had to witness the last 
and worst cruelties that the Turks could 
perform at their final departure from those 
places where they have been living in com- 
fort, taking the fatness of the land. 

“God has given us the chance to show 
mercy to their wounded soldiers in our 
hospitals and to the captives who are be- 
ing fed and given work for which they 
receive their daily pay. 

“ We have been able to spread hundreds 
of copies of the Gospel among the soldiers. 
Bulgarian, Servian, and Turks. We pray 
that God may turn these hard experiences 
into a great spiritual awakening for our 
nation, as well as for the enemy’s nation 
and our allies. 

“Our soldiers have found in the villages 
(pillaged and murdered by the departing 
Turks) small babies left orphans, and they 
have picked them up and taken them to 
neighboring villages. 

“Many such things will come to light 
after peace is restored, and we shail need 
a home for such babies. In these extraor- 
dinary circumstances, do you think the 
Mothers’ Congress could stretch its loving 
mother’s hand to love some Bulgarian lonely 
babies who need so much the mother’s lov- 
ing arm? I leave this before you as a 
question to think about, and may God help 
you all to answer to Him what you can 
do for them.” 


JAPAN 


The letter of invitation from the National 
Congress of Mothers was read to the 
Mothers’ Union at Osaka, and a delegate 
was appointed to the Third International 
Congress on Child Welfare, meeting in 
Washington in the spring of 1914. rs. 
R. A. Thomson, of Kobe, a former presi- 
dent of our union, was appointed a delegate. 
We are pleased that the Congress is inter- 
ested in the mothers’ circles in the Orient. 

Mrs. G. W. Futton, Secretary. 


RUSSIA 


The Juvenile Court in St. Petersburg re- 
ports 4,282 children in its care during the 
year. The court was established without 
any new law by the use of the existing right 
and by a broad interpretation of the Judges’ 
powers. Probation is frequently used, espe- 
cially for children of ten or twelve years. 
No child under ten is brought into court. 

Probation officers receive 3,000 francs 
each. Others give their service. - 








Seventeenth Child-Welfare Conference of National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Association, Boston, Mass., May 


15-20, 


Tue Copley Plaza Hotel will be 
the headquarters for the officers and 
delegates, and the large ball room 
of the hotel, seating 1,500 persons 
and on the ground floor, will be the 
place for conventions. 

Mrs Milton P. Higgins, 228 
West Street, Worcester, Mass., is 
chairman of the Committee of Ar- 
rangements. Miss Helen G. Mears 
is chairman of the Music Com- 
mittee. 

Miss Julia Lathrop, head of 
Children’s Bureau; Miss Fannie 
Belle Curtis, a noted leader in 
Kindergarten work; Miss Eliza- 
beth Harrison, head of National 
Kindergarten College; Prof. M. V. 
O’Shea, Mrs. Percy Pennybacker, 
President G. F. W. C. and Mrs 
Henry O. Holland, Buffalo, N. Y., 
have accepted invitations to speak at 
the Congress 

Fuller outline of program will be 
given in March magazine. 

Summer tourist rates are avail- 
able at that time and are good for 
return until October. Special rates 
at that time will give those on Pa- 
cific coast a reduction of over 
thirty dollars on the trip. 


REPRESENTATION 


SEcTION I. Each State Congress 
shall be entitled to send to the con- 
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vention of the National Congress its 
president or her representative and 
three delegates-at-large, together 
with the president of her representa- 
tive, and one delegate from each 
circle in membership with such 
State Congress. For circles of fifty 
or more there shall be an additional 
delegate, and one delegate for each 
one hundred members thereafter. 


PRIVILEGES 


Section 1. Each delegate shall 
be entitled to a reserved seat and to 
one vote on all questions. 

Sec. 2. Associate and Sustain- 
ing Members shall be entitled to vote 
and shall receive free all printed 
literature of the Congress, except 
the Magazine and the Report, and 
shall be entitled to reserved seats 
at the Conventions and to the privi- 
leges of the floor upon all subjects 
excepting those pertaining to the ad- 
ministration of the Congress. 

All members of the Congress, 
whether delegates or not, are cord- 
ially invited to attend and may have 
reserved seats. All organizations 
interested in promotion of child 
welfare are asked to send fraternal 
delegates. 
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Pennsylvania Mothers 


For several years Dr. Samuel G. 
Dixon, Commissioner of Health of 
Pennsylvania, has had sanitary sur- 
veys made of many thousands of 
school buildings. 

Last year, out of 3,572 schools 
inspected, 3,036 were condemned as 
insanitary. More than seventy-five 
thousand Pennsylvania mothers in 
these districts waited for a State in- 
spector to say their children were 
in unhealthful schools, instead of 
themselves finding out what condi- 
tions they were sending their chil- 
dren into, and remedying the 
wrongs. Only a very few of these 
condemned schools have yet been 
made right. 

During the last three years this 


Department of the MaGaAzINE has 
gone quite thoroughly and practi- 
cally into mothers’ responsibilities 
for their children’s health and for 
school housekeeping. We must not 
let go this vital work until every 
school in the country is “as clean as 
the best kept homes.” A few are 
so. Why not all? 

All these studies and directions, 
with other helps, have been collected 
in the little 200-page book, “School 
Janitors, Mothers and Health.” 
Special rates for clubs have been ar- 
ranged. Write for them to National 
Congress of Mothers, 806 Loan and 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C., 
and push this mothers’ business— 
housekeeping—faithfully. 





The Richness 


No mother is really poor, who has 
baby forms to cuddle, and love. 
With Mrs. Kathleen Norris, the 
author of the much talked of story 
of “Mother” (which recently ap- 
peared in the magazines), I can say, 
“T believe that the poorest mother 
of a child is richer than any childless 
daughter of luxury.” 

I have had my own little ones ask: 
“ Are we poor people?” and I tell 
them: “ No home is poor which has 
dear children in it.” And in the real 
sense this is strictly true. There is 
no wealth to compare with the riches 
of love between children and mother. 


of Motherhood 


Would you or I exchange the 
thrill which comes to us, as little 
arms are thrown about our neck— 
with the words: “ You is my mother 
and I love you,” for the ropes of 
priceless pearls which encircle the 
necks of some of the so-called rich 
women? “No,” I hear you ex- 
claim; and your voices echo from 
every home where our paper goes. 
Our little ones see through our eyes, 
and we hear the child of the cottage 
say: “Isn’t this just the dearest 
home?” while discontent may reign 
in the palace. 








